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simulated casualty into 
a helicopter as part of 
a casualty evacuation 
mission rehearsal 
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Air Force updates ‘deploy or get out’ policy, 
meaning 1,000 airmen could face separation 


By Corey Dickstein 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — All U.S. Air 
Force airmen who have had nonde- 
ployable status for more than a year 
will soon face a disability board or 
be considered for administrative 
separation as part of the service’s 
implementation of the Pentagon’s 
so-called “deploy or get out” policy. 

A directive signed Tuesday by 
Air Force senior leaders states 


the service seeks to achieve a 95 
percent or higher deployable rate 
within its units. The directive fol¬ 
lows the October order by then- 
Defense Secretary Jim Mattis for 
the Pentagon’s military services 
to create guidelines meant to mo¬ 
tivate servicemembers to retain 
their ability to deploy into combat 
after troops in nondeployable sta¬ 
tus ballooned to more than 11 per¬ 
cent in recent years. 

SEE DEPLOY ON PAGE 4 



Trump signs directive that would place Space Force within Air Force 


By Corey Dickstein 
Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — President Donald 
Trump signed a directive that would place 
the proposed Space Force within the De¬ 
partment of the Air Force if approved by 
Congress. 

Trump had originally proposed an inde¬ 
pendent military service but Tuesday’s di¬ 
rective would create a relationship similar 
to that of the Navy and Marine Corps. 

The Pentagon will include funding for the 


Space Force in its fiscal year 2020 budget 
proposal, which is expected to be sent to 
Congress next month, White House officials 
said Tuesday, speaking on the condition of 
anonymity. The officials indicated startup 
costs for Space Force would be about $100 
milhon under the new proposal. That is far 
less than the Pentagon’s initial estimate of 
$13 billion for a fully independent service. 

For now, the new military branch re¬ 
mains a policy goal of Trump’s admin¬ 
istration. Its formation would require 


legislation, and it is unclear how much sup¬ 
port lawmakers have for the proposal that 
Trump has touted since last summer when 
he called for a “separate but equal” mili¬ 
tary branch focused on space. 

The arrangement outlined in Trump’s 
directive would be similar to the Marine 
Corps’ relationship to the Navy, meaning 
the service would have its own top general 
— the Space Force chief of staff — who 
would sit on the Joint Chiefs of Staff, while 
the service would fall under the portfolio 


of the Air Force secretary. The long-ex¬ 
pected decision by Trump is seen as a win 
for the Air Force, officials said, especially 
after Air Force Secretary Heather Wilson 
initially signaled she opposed a new mili¬ 
tary service focused on space operations. 
She later said publicly that she supported 
the president’s plan. 

If approved. Space Force would be the 
first new U.S. military branch since the Air 
Force was split from the Army in 1947. 

SEE FORCE ON PAGE 5 
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Felipe Dana/AP 


A U.S.-backed Syrian Democratic Forces fighter reacts as an airstrike hits territory still held by Islamic 
State militants in the desert outside Baghouz, Syria, on Tuesday. 

Syrian civilians evacuated 

standoff may be near end at last ISIS-held enclave in eastern Syria 

By Sarah El Deeb 

Associated Press 


Afghans plan meeting 
to discuss peace talks 


BAGHOUZ, Syria — A convoy 
of trucks carrying hundreds of 
civilians, including men, women 
and children, left the last enclave 
held by Islamic State militants in 
eastern Syria on Wednesday, sig¬ 
naling a possible end to a stand¬ 
off that has lasted for more than 
a week. 

An Associated Press team in 
Baghouz, a village near the Iraqi 
border where ISIS is making its 
final stand, counted at least 17 
trucks that emerged through a 
humanitarian corridor used in 
past weeks to evacuate people 
from the militants’ last patch of 
territory along the Euphrates 


River. 

Women, children and men, 
some with checkered heads- 
carves, or keffiyehs, could be 
seen through a flap opening on 
the flatbed trucks. One man car¬ 
ried a crutch. The women were 
engulfed in conservative black 
garments known as niqabs cover¬ 
ing their faces. 

Mustafa Bali, a spokesman for 
the Syrian Democratic Forces, 
the U.S.-backed militia spear¬ 
heading the fight against ISIS 
in Syria, confirmed the trucks 
were carrying civilians out of the 
enclave. 

It was not immediately clear if 
ISIS militants were also on board 
the trucks. Around 300 militants 
are believed to be holed up in the 


enclave, along with several hun¬ 
dred civilians. 

On Tuesday, Bali said a mili¬ 
tary operation aimed at ousting 
the extremists from the area will 
begin if they don’t surrender, add¬ 
ing that such an operation would 
take place after evacuating the 
civilians or separating them from 
the militants. 

An SDF commander, Zana 
Amedi, said most of the militants 
remaining inside the enclave are 
seriously wounded or sick. 

ISIS has been reduced from its 
self-proclaimed “caliphate” that 
once spread across much of Syria 
and Iraq at its height in 2014 to 
a speck of land on the countries’ 
shared border. 


Associated Press 

KABUL, Afghanistan — Af¬ 
ghan political and tribal leaders 
will hold a large gathering known 
as a Loya Jirga next month to 
discuss negotiations with the Tal¬ 
iban, the president’s peace envoy 
said Wednesday. 

Mohammad Omar Daudzai 
said in a televised speech that 
the gathering will aim to come up 
with a framework for the Kabul 
government to engage in peace 
talks with the insurgents, who ef¬ 
fectively control nearly half the 
country. The Taliban have so far 
refused direct talks with Kabul 
but have been negotiating with 
the U.S. to end its 17-year war in 
Afghanistan. 

Daudzai said the Loya Jirga 
would discuss the government’s 
“values and red lines.” 

He said most Afghan politi¬ 
cians want the ongoing U.S.-Tal- 
iban talks to lay the groundwork 
for direct negotiations between 
the Taliban and the government 
of President Ashraf Ghani. He 
said the Americans and the Tal¬ 
iban had agreed in principle on 


Associated Press 

BIRMINGHAM, Ala. — An 
Alabama woman who left home 
to join Islamic State after becom¬ 
ing radicalized online realized 
she was wrong and now wants to 
return to the United States, a law¬ 
yer for her family said Tuesday. 

Hoda Muthana, 24, regrets 
ever aligning herself with the ter¬ 
rorist organization and is putting 


the withdrawal of U.S. troops, but 
only after a peace deal is reached 
with popular support. 

Daudzai, who spoke at an event 
held by the Afghanistan Indepen¬ 
dent Human Rights Commission, 
said both military pressure and 
regional diplomacy were still on 
the table to coax the Taliban into 
engaging in direct negotiations 
with the Afghan government. 

U.S. Ambassador John Bass, 
speaking at the same event, said 
Washington hopes to capitalize 
on gains that have already been 
made in negotiations, emphasiz¬ 
ing that the end goal is “peace and 
dignity” for the Afghan people. 

Sima Samer, the head of the 
rights commission, warned that 
using human rights as a bargain¬ 
ing chip in negotiations would un¬ 
dermine any peace agreement. 

The Taliban ruled Afghanistan 
under a harsh form of Islamic 
law from 1996 until the U.S.-led 
invasion following the Sept. 11 
attacks. Many fear that a peace 
agreement could return the Tal¬ 
iban to power and endanger free¬ 
doms gained since 2001. 


herself at risk by speaking out 
against it from a refugee camp 
where she has lived since fleeing 
the group a few weeks ago, said 
attorney Hassan Shibly. 

Shibly said Muthana is ready to 
pay the penalty for her actions but 
wants freedom and safety for the 
18-month-old son she had with 
one of two ISIS fighters she wed. 


ISIS defector seeks US return 
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USS Donald Cook returning to Black Sea 


By Scott Wyland 

Stars and Stripes 

The USS Donald Cook transited the Dar¬ 
danelles Strait on Tuesday en route to its 
second Black Sea operation in a month as 
Russia again shadows the ship amid grow¬ 
ing tensions between Moscow and the 
West. 

The Arleigh Burke-class destroyer made 
a port stop last month in Batumi, Georgia, 
and conducted an exercise with two of that 
country’s coast guard vessels while the 
Russian navy watched. The destroyer’s last 
visit to the Black Sea was in late January. 

Moscow’s state news agency, Tass, re¬ 
ported Tuesday that the Russian Black 
Sea Fleet was “continuously tracking” the 
Donald Cook’s movements. 

This is the third time this year the Navy 


has sent a warship to the Black Sea follow¬ 
ing Russia’s seizure of three Ukrainian 
vessels and arrest of 24 sailors in late No¬ 
vember at the Kerch Strait. The US. and 
its allies have condemned the incident. 

Navy officials say the ship is augment¬ 
ing maritime security, helping to ensure 
regional stability and boosting the readi¬ 
ness and capability of military allies. 

“Each visit here affords us the unique op¬ 
portunity to work with our regional mari¬ 
time partners,” Cmdr. Matthew Powel, 
commanding officer of the Donald Cook, 
said in a statement. 

Moscow would view any US. warship in 
the region for any length of time as a provo¬ 
cation, said Emily Ferris, a research fellow 
at the Royal United Services Institute. 

“Given the recent incident in the Kerch 
Strait, the US. move to send a warship to 



Courtesy of Yoruk Isik 


The USS Donald Cook transits the 
Dardanelles Strait on Tuesday. 

the Black Sea will undoubtedly exacerbate 
tensions with Russia,” she said. 

Tensions have simmered in the region 
since Russia seized Crimea in 2014, and 
escalated last year when Russia captured 


the three Ukrainian vessels. 

Russia claims the vessels trespassed in 
its territorial waters, while Ukraine says 
they were in international waters. Most of 
the world backs Ukraine. 

Ukraine contends Russia’s naval patrols 
and its Crimean road bridge — built delib¬ 
erately low — impede Ukrainian merchant 
ships trying to reach vital ports. 

Russia is trying to squeeze Ukraine eco¬ 
nomically to punish it for aligning with 
NATO, Ferris said, adding that Russia also 
doesn’t want to make Ukraine too unstable. 

“Maintaining a delicate level of instabil¬ 
ity fuels Russia’s narrative that Ukraine’s 
political alignment with the West and its 
structure have not paid off,” Ferris said. 

wyland.scott@stripes.com 
Twitter; @wyiandstripes 
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deploy to Guam for 
Cope North exercise 
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Jacob I. Allison, Courtesy of the U.S. Navy/AP 


Guests listen to a welcoming speech during the commissioning ceremony for littoral combat ship the 
USS Tulsa in San Francisco on Saturday. 

USS Tulsa is Navy’s newest warship 


Associated Press 

TULSA, Okla. — A vessel that 
bears the name of Oklahoma’s 
second-largest city has been com¬ 
missioned as the newest warship 
in the U.S. Navy’s fleet. 

The USS Tulsa was commis¬ 
sioned on Saturday at a pier in 


San Francisco. The warship is 
an Independence-class littoral 
combat ship designed to patrol 
coastlines. It’s the eighth ship of 
its kind in the Navy’s fleet. 

U.S. Sen. James Lankford, of 
Oklahoma, said the ship is one 
of the most technologically ad¬ 


vanced in the world. Speaking 
at the commissioning ceremony, 
Lankford said the massive ves¬ 
sel does not have a traditional 
rudder or propeller and operates 
more like a catamaran and a jet 
ski with a high draft, sitting just 
14 feet in the water. 


By Seth Robson 
Stars and Stripes 

Nearly 100 US., Japanese and 
Australian aircraft are training 
over the western Pacific Ocean 
as part of Cope North, an annual 
exercise that runs until March 8 
out of Andersen Air Force Base, 
Guam. 

Pacific Air Forces’ largest 
multilateral exercise, which 
kicked off Monday, is designed 
to enhance air operations among 
the Air Force, Navy and Marine 
Corps as well as the Japan Air 
Self-Defense Force and Royal 
Australian Air Force, according 
to U.S. Indo-Pacific Command. 

More than 2,000 U.S. airmen. 
Marines and sailors are training 
alongside 850 Japanese and Aus¬ 
tralian counterparts, the com¬ 
mand said in a statement. 

“Additionally, nearly 100 US., 
Japanese and Australian aircraft 
from 21 flying units will partici¬ 
pate,” the command said. 

This week the troops are con¬ 
ducting humanitarian assistance 
and disaster-relief training in¬ 
volving large-force employment, 
the command said. 

“The exercise’s focus on hu¬ 
manitarian assistance and di¬ 


saster relief provides critical 
training to U.S. and allied forces 
that has a direct impact on the 
militaries’ ability to support the 
region, including Palau and the 
Federated States of Micronesia,” 
the command said. 

Australia has deployed 16 air¬ 
craft and more than 450 person¬ 
nel to participate in Cope North, 
the RAAF said in a statement 
Tuesday. 

“Twelve F/A-18A Hornets, an 
E-7A Wedgetail Airborne Early 
Warning and Control aircraft, 
two C-27J Spartans, a KC-30A 
Multi-Role Tanker Transport, a 
Combat Support Element and an 
Aeromedical Evacuation Team 
have deployed to the exercise,” 
the statement said. 

Group Capt. Nicholas Hogan, 
Australian commander for the 
exercise, said Cope North is an 
effective way to strengthen mili¬ 
tary alliances. 

“The exercise will ... conclude 
with air combat and large force 
employment training, to refine 
our procedures and operate more 
effectively alongside our military 
partners in the region,” he said in 
the statement. 


robson.seth@stripes.com 
Twitter: @SethRobsonl 


Brig. Gen. Norrie to lead Army’s top training command in Europe 


By John Vandiver 

Stars and Stripes 

STUTTGART, Germany — Brig. Gen. 
Christopher Norrie, who led one of the first 
m^or tank unit rotations into Europe since 
the Cold War drawdown, was named the 
next head of the Army’s top training com¬ 
mand on the Continent. 

Norrie will lead 7th Army Training 
Command in Grafenwoehr, Germany, re¬ 
placing Brig. Gen. Christopher C. LaNeve, 
the Army announced Wednesday. 

Norrie, who currently serves as deputy 


commanding general (maneuver) of the 
Fort Hood, Texas-based 1st Cavalry Divi¬ 
sion, played a key role in the U.S. Army’s 
first big push into eastern Europe in 2017, 
when he led the 3rd Armored Brigade 
Combat Team, 4th Infantry Division, on 
a nine-month deployment along NATO’s 
eastern flank. 

A recent reorganization at U.S. Army 
Europe means that in his new position, 
Norrie will have oversight of the Army’s 
four brigades permanently based in Eu¬ 
rope in addition to overseeing training ef¬ 
forts across the Continent. 


In July, USAREUR 
shifted oversight of 
its brigades from its 
three-star command¬ 
er to the 7th ATC in 
a realignment de¬ 
signed to free up the 
higher headquarters 
to focus more on stra¬ 
tegic issues while the 
training command 
manages tactical 

matters. 

LaNeve, who led the 7th ATC during the 


transition, will next serve as director of op¬ 
erations, readiness and mobilization at the 
office of the Army’s Deputy Chief of Staff 
in Washington, the statement said. 

It did not announce a date for the change 
of command. 

In other moves in Europe, the Army said 
Mqj. Gen. William K. Gayler will serve as 
U.S. Africa Command’s next director of 
operations and cyber efforts at the com¬ 
mand’s Stuttgart, Germany, headquarters. 
He currently serves as commanding gen¬ 
eral at the U.S. Army Aviation Center of 
Excellence at Fort Rucker, Ala. 
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Deploy: Directive contains 
4 requirements for airmen 



U.S. Air Force Staff Sgt. Austin Dali, left, and Airman 1st Class Jacob Garcia work on a weapons load at 
Bagram Airfield, Afghanistan, in December. A new Air Force directive signed Tuesday sets guidelines for 
servicemembers to maintain their ability to deploy or face separation. 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

“We expect all airmen to ex¬ 
ercise personal accountability 
for their deployable status and to 
take the necessary steps to main¬ 
tain their readiness,” stated the 
memo, which was signed by Air 
Force Secretary Heather Wilson, 
Chief of Staff Gen. David Gold- 
fein and Chief Master Sgt. of the 
Air Force Kaleth Wright. “...The 
defense of our nation requires 
airmen and the Air Force be 
ready to deploy at all times.” 

Mattis’ “deploy or get out” 
policy, which was rolled out one 
year ago and went into effect in 
October, was meant to motivate 
those thousands of troops who 
have remained in uniform de¬ 
spite being considered unable 
to deploy to support combat op¬ 
erations. Troops can be placed on 
nondeployable status for a variety 
of reasons including medical con¬ 
ditions, fitness problems and ad¬ 
ministrative issues. 

In the Air Force, about 34,000 
airmen were in nondeployable 
status in December, said Capt. 
Carrie Volpe, a service spokes¬ 
woman. However, the vast 
majority were in that status tem¬ 
porarily. Volpe estimated the new 
directive would affect only about 
1,000 airmen, or about 0.5 per¬ 
cent of the force, who have been 


considered nondeployable for at 
least 12 months. Those individu¬ 
als face separation. 

The Air Force directive listed 
four requirements for its airmen 
to remain in deployable status. 
They must: 

■ Meet individual medical 
readiness standards, to include 
medical, dental and physical 
components. 

■ Be able to execute the war¬ 
time mission requirements of 
their respective career fields, to 
include technical, educational 
and physical proficiency. 

■ Be current on the Air Force 
Fitness Assessment. 

■ Be considered a satisfactory 
participant in Air Force Reserve 
and Air National Guard duties, if 
applicable. 

It also provided exemptions 
from facing separation for those 
who are unable to deploy due to a 
variety of reasons. 

Those include airmen who are 
pregnant or postpartum, who are 
training or in a transient state, 
who are deployable with certain 
limitations, and those who are 
serving in positions exempted 
from deploying by the secretary 
of defense. 

The Air Force policy also pro¬ 
vides exemptions for those who 
have recently adopted a child. 


who are on a humanitarian as¬ 
signment, who face pending legal 
actions, airmen who are sole sur¬ 
vivor/surviving family members, 
or those who are deferred from 
hostile force zone service. Con¬ 
scientious objectors, airmen con¬ 
sidered absent without leave and 
those facing pending administra¬ 
tive separation are also exempt 
from the policy, the directive 


states. 

Final decisions about retention 
of airmen in nondeployable status 
will rest with the assistant secre¬ 
tary of the Air Force for manpow¬ 
er and reserve affairs, currently 
Shon J. Manasco, except for in the 
case of airmen facing separation 
after they were wounded in com¬ 
bat, according to the directive. 

The Air Force secretary would 


Kaylee DuBois/Courtesy of the U.S. Air Force 


have the final say in such cases. 

“As a member of the profes¬ 
sion of arms, all airmen must be 
ready to execute their wartime 
missions,” Manasco said in a pre¬ 
pared statement. 

“Retaining airmen who meet 
our standards to deploy is a top 
priority.” 

’dlckstein.corey@stripes.corn 

Twitter: @CDicksteinDC 
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Force: Current plan would cost a fraction 
of the amount of a fully independent service 


Lawmakers push to move 
F-22 training to Virginia 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

White House officials indicated 
Tuesday that the Pentagon would 
prepare plans to build a separate 
military department with its own 
Space Force secretary at some 
point in the future. 

Currently, while each of the 
military services has some ser- 
vicemembers focused on space 
capabilities, the Air Force is re¬ 
sponsible for 80 to 90 percent of 
space operations and it runs 77 of 
the U.S. military’s more than 100 
satellites. 

Sen. Jim Inhofe, R-Okla., chair¬ 
man of the Senate Armed Servic¬ 
es Committee, said last week that 
his panel would hold hearings on 
the Space Force, but no date had 
been set. 

Inhofe said he was initially op¬ 
posed to the Space Force, as he 
had outstanding questions on the 
cost of the plan and its true mo¬ 
tivation. While there has been 
progress in answering those 
questions, he said more remains 
to be done. 

“I want to be sure that we are 
going to be able to do a better job” 
addressing the costs, he told re¬ 
porters Tuesday during a break¬ 
fast meeting on Capitol Hill. “I 
was suspicious that the main rea¬ 
son [the Trump administration] 


wanted to do it was because ... 
we would have the appearance of 
being just as dedicated to a Space 
Force for the future” as China 
and Russia. 

Other prominent lawmak¬ 
ers have signaled they have yet 
to make up their minds about a 
Space Force. Rep. Adam Smith, 
D-Wash., chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee, told 
Politico this month that he was 
not completely opposed to the 
Trump plan. Smith had long said 
publicly he was fundamentally 
opposed to the formation of a new 
military branch. 

Earlier Tuesday, Air Force 
Gen. David Goldfein, the service’s 
chief of staff, signaled support for 
the White House plan, while also 
touting the U.S. Space Command 
as a more important step for the 
U.S. military’s space programs. 

“I think the fact we are having 
a national debate on space is re¬ 
ally healthy,” Goldfein said Tues¬ 
day to a crowd at the Brookings 
Institute in Washington. “We are 
the best in the world in space. 
Our adversaries know that, and 
they’ve been studying us, and 
they’ve been investing in ways to 
take away that capability in cri¬ 
sis or conflict. To me, that is the 
problem statement. We as a na¬ 


tion cannot let that happen...” 

Trump in December ordered 
the Pentagon to establish Space 
Command as a four-star combat¬ 
ant command that would operate 
similarly to U.S. Special Opera¬ 
tions Command. Acting Defense 
Secretary Pat Shanahan said 
last month that the Pentagon had 
identified a four-star general to 
head the new organization, but 
officials have declined to identify 
that person. 

Pentagon officials have not said 
publicly when the new command 
would be established, nor have 
they decided where it will be lo¬ 
cated. Florida lawmakers, in a 
letter sent Shanahan on Tuesday, 
lobbied for Space Command to be 
housed in their state. 

Republican Reps. Michael 
Waltz and Bill Posey, members 
of the House Armed Services 
Committee, and 11 other Florida 
lawmakers called their state “the 
epicenter of America’s space 
program,” in the note to the act¬ 
ing defense secretary. Florida is 
home to three of the 10 current 
U.S. combatant commands. 

Stars and Stripes reporter Claudia 
Grisales contributed to this report. 
dickstein.coreydJstripes.com 
Twitter: @CDicksteinDC 


(Newport News, Va.) Daily Press 

The Virginia congressional 
delegation wants to land a train¬ 
ing squadron of F-22 Raptors at 
Langley Air Force Base, a move 
that could add up to 800 jobs to 
the region. 

In a letter to Air Force Secre¬ 
tary Heather Wilson, the law¬ 
makers cite ample space at the 
Hampton installation for addi¬ 
tional stealth fighters, combined 
with the region’s longstanding 
support of the military. 

Other advantages include near¬ 
by mid-Atlantic training ranges 
and a government audit that said 
the Air Force should consolidate 
its fleet into larger groups. 

The Daily Press obtained a 
copy of the letter, dated Feb. 14 
and signed by all Republicans 
and Democrats that make up the 
state’s 13-member delegation. 
Sen. Mark R. Warner reportedly 
led the organizing effort. 

The Air Force needs a new 
home for its F-22 flight and main¬ 
tenance training squadron — es¬ 
sentially the F-22 schoolhouse 
— that was based at Tyndall Air 
Force Base in Florida. 

The base sustained heavy dam¬ 
age from Hurricane Michael. 


Plans are to rebuild, but the base 
would host the F-35 Joint Strike 
Fighter rather than the F-22. 

Before the storm, Tyndall had 
the largest concentration of F- 
22s in the world. The eye of the 
storm traveled directly over the 
base’s two runways and several 
hangars. 

In December, the Air Force an¬ 
nounced it would conduct a stra¬ 
tegic search to determine the best 
location for the training squad¬ 
ron, known as the F-22 Flight and 
Maintenance Formal Training 
Unit. 

The letter notes Langley was 
built to accommodate three Rap¬ 
tor squadrons before Congress 
curtailed production of the stealth 
fighter. A third squadron could 
be brought in at minimal cost to 
taxpayers. 

The base — also known as 
Joint Base Langley-Eustis — is 
currently “under-utilizing the 
air space and Air Force invest¬ 
ment in ramp, hangar and opera¬ 
tions support facilities,” the letter 
states. 

Langley is also home to the 
192nd Fighter Wing of the Vir¬ 
ginia Air National Guard, whose 
pilots fly and deploy with their 
Langley counterparts. 
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Marine found humor even in Iwo Jima fight 


By Caitlin Doornbos 
Stars and Stripes 

YOKOSUKA NAVAL BASE, Japan 
— On the 74th anniversary of the start of 
the 1945 Battle of Iwo Jima, a Marine who 
took part in the pivotal World War II fight 
shared his story of a lighthearted exchange 
with the enemy amid the fierce, five-week 
campaign. 

Don Graves, 93, was an assault squad 
leader who traded his flamethrower for 
an Ml Garand rifle because the Japanese 
“were hunkered down and they’d come 
running at night,’’ the former corporal 
said in a video the Marine Corps posted to 
Facebook on Tuesday. 

In the video. Graves explained that he’d 
become squad leader after his predecessor 
was captured and tortured to death. Soon 
after taking charge, however. Graves lost 
his squad. 

“I was left alone,’’ he said. 

Graves found his way to a foxhole with 
two fellow Marines by the time the battle 
crept into its fifth week. That’s when an 


U 


Graves 


I unexpected exchange 
I took place. 

After battling for 
weeks. Graves and 
his two friends were 
thirsty for a little 
comfort. 

“You know, 18 years 
I old, 17 years old, 
maybe 19, we never 
drank coffee — we 
drank hot chocolate,’’ 
he said in the video. 

So, Graves chopped up his D Bar—choc¬ 
olate rations from his pack — poured water 
over it and lit a fire. 

“We sat there, and we watched [the fire] 
... and then, all of a sudden, I smelled hot 
chocolate,’’ he said. “It smelled so good.’’ 

But there were more noses in the dis¬ 
tance that picked up a whiff of that choco- 
latey goodness. 

“I failed to realize that [scent] travels,” 
Graves said in the video. “And, all of a sud¬ 
den, a few minutes later, I heard [a Japa¬ 


nese man say], ‘Hey Marine, very good 
chocoletto. You bring chocoletto here.’” 

With a smile on his face. Graves said he 
told the Japanese fighter that if he wanted 
chocolate, “you come here and get it.” 

“He said, ‘Oh no, you bring here,”’ 
Graves said, chuckling. 

“There’s humor in combat. Every man 
who’s been in combat knows that some¬ 
times funny things happen.” 

In a message posted with the video Tues¬ 
day, the Marine Corps said Graves’ story 
“reminds us that there can be a lighter side 
to even the harshest battles.” 

The Battle of Iwo Jima lasted from Feb. 
19 to March 26, 1945. It is considered one 
of the bloodiest battles of WWII, with 
more than 25,000 Japanese and American 
deaths. 

A flag-raising photo taken during the 
battle inspired the iconic Marine Corps 
War Memorial near Washington. 

doornbos.caitlin(I)stripes.com 
Twitter: (aCaitlinDoornbos 



Courtesy of U.S. Marine Corps 


U.S. forces approach the Japanese island 
of Iwo Jima, now known as Iwo To, on 
Feb. 19, 1945, at the beginning of the 
World War II battle. 


Pilots rescued 
after Japanese 
fighter crashes 


Foundation 
says it will 
loan medal to 
hero’s town 



Courtesy of Freedoms Foundation 


Marine Maj. Henry Courtney Jr.’s posthumous Medal of Honor was donated to the 
Freedoms Foundation by his sister, Elizabeth Bean, right, in 1980. At the family’s 
request, the nonprofit has tentatively agreed to allow the medal to be displayed in 
Courtney’s hometown. 


By Matthew M. Burke 

Stars and Stripes 

A Pennsylvania nonprofit dedicated to 
educating Americans about citizenship 
and community service has agreed — in 
principle — to send a Marine hero’s Medal 
of Honor back to his hometown for display 
following a protracted fight. 

The family of Marine Mqj. Henry Court¬ 
ney Jr. has been seeking the return of his 
medal from the Valley Forge-based Free¬ 
doms Foundation since around 2015, fam¬ 
ily members told Stars and Stripes. 

They accused the foundation of breach¬ 
ing the agreement over how the medal 
would be used and requested it be sent 
instead to the St. Louis County Historical 
Society’s Veterans Memorial Hall in Du¬ 
luth, Minn., which has a substantial Court¬ 
ney display. 

At first, the Freedoms Foundation, 
which was founded in 1949 by a group that 
included future President Dwight Eisen¬ 
hower, refused. Courtney’s family mem¬ 
bers then took their fight public. 

After several articles in the press, includ¬ 
ing a Stars and Stripes report Jan. 3, and 
an ensuing campaign that included phone 
calls and social media posts, the founda¬ 
tion’s board relented. The board decided 
at its meeting Tuesday to loan Courtney’s 
medal to the historical society in Duluth. 

“The Board of Directors of Freedoms 
Foundation has agreed in principle to loan 
the Medal of Honor awarded to Marine 
M^. Henry A. Courtney Jr. to the St. Louis 
County Historical Society for its Veterans 
Memorial Hall in Courtney’s hometown of 
Duluth, Minnesota,” the foundation wrote 
in a statement on its website. “The Founda¬ 
tion will reach out to the Historical Society 
to work through the details.” 

Further details were unavailable. A foun¬ 
dation spokesman could not be reached for 
comment after business hours Tuesday. 

The move pleased Courtney’s 


I take my hat off to the 
FF for agreeing to re¬ 
consider all the facts and 
making what I feel was 
the right decision, f 

Court Storey 

nephew of Medal of Honor recipient 
Henry Courtney Jr. 


descendants. 

“I feel very grateful and relieved,” 
Courtney’s nephew. Court Storey, who was 
named for the Medal of Honor recipient, 
wrote in an email to Stars and Stripes after 
the vote. 

“I take my hat off to the FF for agree¬ 
ing to re-consider all the facts and making 
what I feel was the right decision to allow 
the Courtney MOH to go home to Duluth 
where Henry was born, raised, and is bur¬ 
ied and where his story is told,” he said. 
“The FF stood tall today!” 

The foundation’s board includes Medal 
of Honor recipient Army Col. Walter Marm 
Jr., who received the award for actions 
taken during the Vietnam War, and Doug 


Sheehan, the nephew of Doug Munro, 
the Coast Guard’s only Medal of Honor 
recipient. 

Courtney was awarded the Medal of 
Honor posthumously after leading a dar¬ 
ing assault on Okinawa’s Sugar Loaf Hill 
on the night of May 14,1945, famously tell¬ 
ing his Marines, “I’m going up Sugar Loaf 
Hill. Who’s going with me?” Every man in 
his charge rose and followed. 

An attorney before the war and a Marine 
reservist, he was killed by Japanese mor¬ 
tar fire after a vicious close-quarters fight, 
but not before his Marines had inflicted 
heavy casualties, which ultimately led to 
taking the strategic position days later. 

His medal was donated to the founda¬ 
tion by his sister, Elizabeth Bean, in 1980, 
under the condition that Courtney’s story 
be told in a meaningful way. Storey said. 

The family later discovered that the 
foundation had no display honoring Court¬ 
ney, his story was not being discussed and 
his medal was locked away in a vault with 
several others. 

Freedoms Foundation President and 
CEO David Harmer previously told Stars 
and Stripes that the board had decided at 
least twice to retain the medal to honor the 
donor’s intent. 

burke.matt@stripes.com ^ 


By Aya Ichihashi 
AND HaNA KuSUMOTO 
Stars and Stripes 

TOKYO — A pair of Japan Air Self-De¬ 
fense Force pilots were rescued Wednes¬ 
day morning after their Mitsubishi F-2B 
fighter crashed into the Sea of Japan near 
Yamaguchi prefecture. 

Both crew members were conscious, the 
JASDF said in a statement. No other dam¬ 
age or injuries resulted from the crash. 

The JASDF halted all flights tempo¬ 
rarily after the incident. F-2s will remain 
grounded until they’re deemed safe to fly 
again, a JASDF spokeswoman said. 

A U-125A helicopter discovered the pi¬ 
lots in the water at 10:12 a.m., almost two 
hours after the F-2B, a variant of the U.S. 
F-16 fighter, had left Tsuiki Air Base on a 
routine exercise, according to the JASDF. 
The jet belonged to the 6th Tactical Fighter 
Squadron, 8th Air Wing. 

The crew issued an SOS call at 9:18 a.m., 
30 minutes into the flight. Two minutes 
later, the jet disappeared from controllers’ 
radar screens at a point 80 miles northeast 
of the base, according to JASDF. 

Search crews were dispatched at 9:30 
a.m.. At 10:06 a.m. the helicopter came 
across two floating personal life rafts of 
the type included in crew survival gear 

“I don’t know the details of the two pi¬ 
lots, but they were found alive,” Minister 
of Defense Takeshi Iwaya said during a 
House of Representatives Budget Com¬ 
mittee meeting, according to public broad¬ 
caster NHK. 

On Feb. 5, 2018, an AH-6D Apache at¬ 
tack helicopter of the Japan Ground Self- 
Defense Force crashed into a Nagasaki 
home, killing two crew members on board 
and injuring an 11-year-old girl in the 
home. The Defense Ministry later attrib¬ 
uted the accident to a problem with a bolt 
in the main rotor head. 

ichihashi.aya@stripes.com 
kusumoto.hana@stripes.com 
Twitter: @HanaKusumoto 
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Report: Flynn pushed nuke project with Saudis 


By Chad Day 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Senior White House 
officials pushed a project to share nuclear 
power technology with Saudi Arabia de¬ 
spite the objections of ethics and national 
security officials, according to a new con¬ 
gressional report citing whistleblowers 
within the Trump administration. 

Lawmakers from 
both parties have 
expressed concerns 
that Saudi Arabia 
could develop nu¬ 
clear weapons if the 
U.S. technology were 
transferred without 
proper safeguards. 

The Democratic- 
led House oversight 
committee opened an 
investigation Tues¬ 
day into the claims by several unnamed 
whistleblowers who said they witnessed 
“abnormal acts” in the White House re¬ 
garding the proposal to build dozens of 
nuclear reactors across the Middle East¬ 
ern kingdom. 

The report raises concerns about whether 
some in a White House marked by “chaos, 
dysfunction and backbiting” sought to cir¬ 
cumvent national security procedures to 
push a Saudi deal that could financially 
benefit close supporters of the president. 

The report comes at a time when law¬ 
makers are increasingly uneasy with the 


close relationship between the Trump ad¬ 
ministration and Saudi Arabia, which has 
raised alarms even among members of the 
president’s party in Congress. President 
Donald Trump has made the kingdom a 
centerpiece of his foreign policy in the 
Middle East as he tries to further isolate 
Iran. In the process, he has brushed off 
criticism over the killing of Washington 
Post columnist Jamal Khashoggi and the 
Saudis’ role in the war in Yemen. 

At the same time. Trump son-in-law and 
senior adviser Jared Kushner is developing 
a Middle East peace plan that could include 
economic proposals for Saudi Arabia. 

The White House did not immediately 
respond to a request for comment. 

According to the report, the nuclear ef¬ 
fort was pushed by former National Secu¬ 
rity Adviser Michael Flynn, who was fired 
in early 2017. Derek Harvey, a National Se¬ 
curity Council official brought in by Flynn, 
continued work on the proposal, which 
has remained under consideration by the 
Trump administration. 

Rep. Elijah Cummings, of Maryland, the 
chairman of the House Oversight and Re¬ 
form Committee, announced the investiga¬ 
tion Tuesday. 

Relying on the whistleblower accounts, 
email communications and other docu¬ 
ments, the committee’s report details how 
NSC and ethics officials repeatedly warned 
that the actions of Flynn and a senior aide 
could run afoul of federal conflicts of inter¬ 
est law and statutes governing the transfer 
of nuclear technology to foreign powers. 


Flynn is awaiting sentencing for lying to 
the FBI in the Russia investigation. 

On Tuesday, a person close to Flynn’s 
legal team said special counsel Robert 
Mueller’s team thoroughly reviewed the 
matters raised in the congressional report 
and no charges related to it were filed. The 
person spoke on condition of anonymity 
because they weren’t authorized to pub¬ 
licly discuss the ongoing investigation. 

Congressional investigators are also prob¬ 
ing the role of Tom Barrack, a proponent 
of the nuclear proposal who ran Trump’s 
presidential inaugural committee, which 
is under separate investigation by federal 
prosecutors in New York. Rick Gates, a for¬ 
mer Barrack employee and cooperator in 
Mueller’s investigation, was also involved 
in advocating for the nuclear proposal. 

A spokesman for Barrack said in a state¬ 
ment that he will cooperate with the House 
probe. 

“Mr. Barrack’s engagement in invest¬ 
ment and business development through¬ 
out the Middle East for the purpose of 
better aligned Middle East and U.S. objec¬ 
tives are well known, as are his more than 
four decades of respected relationships 
throughout the region,” the statement 
said, noting that Barrack never joined the 
Trump administration. 

Harvey did not immediately return a re¬ 
quest for comment. 

According to the report, the whistle¬ 
blowers came to the committee because 
they had concerns “about efforts inside 
the White House to rush the transfer of 


highly sensitive U.S. nuclear technology to 
Saudi Arabia in potential violation of the 
Atomic Energy Act and without review by 
Congress as required by law — efforts that 
may be ongoing to this day.” 

A 2017 article by the nonprofit news 
outlet ProPublica detailed some of the 
concerns raised inside the National Secu¬ 
rity Council about the nuclear proposal 
— known as the “Marshall Plan for the 
Middle East” — advocated by a company 
called IPS International. 

IPS is led by a group of retired U.S. 
military officers and national security offi¬ 
cials, including retired Rear Adm. Michael 
Hewitt, retired Army Gen. Jack Keane and 
former Reagan National Security Adviser 
Bud McFarlane. 

IPS and other proponents of nuclear 
power in the Middle East argue that the 
U.S. needs to be involved because other¬ 
wise it will lose out to Russia, China and 
others on billions of dollars in business. 
They also say that U.S. involvement — and 
the limits on nuclear fuel that come with 
it — are essential to stem an arms race in 
the region. 

Last year, IPS told The Washington Post 
that Flynn was offered a role in the company 
but never formally came aboard. On Tues¬ 
day, the company said Flynn “was never an 
advisor to IPS or its affihate, he had no stake 
in the company and was never compensated 
or reimbursed for expenses by IPS.” 

Still, according to the report, Flynn 
served as a conduit for IPS inside the 
White House. 



Trump confident he’ll 
prevail over lawsuits 


Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — President 
Donald Trump declared Tues¬ 
day that he would prevail over a 
multistate lawsuit challenging his 
emergency declaration to pay for a 
U.S.-Mexico border wall. 

Speaking to reporters at the 
White House, Trump said he ex¬ 
pected to do “very well” against 
the suit, adding that he had an 
“absolute right” to make the 
declaration. 

“I think in the end we’re going 
to be very successful with the 
lawsuit,” Trump said. “I actually 
think we might do very well, even 
in the 9th Circuit, because it’s an 
open and closed case.” 

A group of 16 states, including 
California, New York and Colora¬ 
do, filed a lawsuit Monday against 
Trump’s emergency declaration. 
The lawsuit, filed in the U.S. Dis¬ 
trict Court for the Northern Dis¬ 
trict of California, alleges Trump’s 
declaration is unconstitutional. 

All the states involved in the 
lawsuit have Democratic attorneys 
general. 

Using a broad interpretation 
of his executive powers. Trump 
declared an emergency last week 
to obtain wall funding beyond the 
$1.4 billion Congress approved for 
border security. The move allows 
the president to bypass Congress 
to use money from the Pentagon 
and other budgets. 

Trump’s use of the emergency 
declaration has drawn bipartisan 
criticism and is already facing a 


number of legal challenges. 

Democrats are also planning 
to introduce a resolution disap¬ 
proving of the declaration once 
Congress returns to session and 
it is likely to pass both chambers. 
Several Republican senators are 
already indicating they would vote 
against Trump — though there do 
not yet appear to be enough votes to 
override a veto by the president. 

A top White House adviser said 
Sunday that Trump was prepared 
to issue his first veto if Congress 
votes to disapprove his declaration 
of a national emergency. Stephen 
Miller told “Fox News Sunday” 
that “the president is going to 
protect his national emergency 
declaration.” 

Trump has repeatedly sought to 
paint a dire picture of conditions at 
the border, though illegal border 
crossings are down from a high of 
1.6 million in 2000. 

After weeks spent battling with 
Congress over border funding and 
what constituted a wall versus a 
fence. Trump said, “I can call it 
a barrier, but I think I don’t have 
to do that so much anymore; we’ll 
call it whatever we want.” 

Democrats seized on the move 
as an example of executive over¬ 
reach. The office of House Speak¬ 
er Nancy Pelosi, D-Calif, issued 
a press release Tuesday that 
stated; “No one is above the law. 
Republicans must join Democrats 
to uphold the Constitution and 
stand with the American people 
— against the President’s brazen 
assault.” 
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Wall, bullet train 
escalate Trump 
feud with Calif. 



Rich Pedroncelli/AP 


A full-scale mock-up of a high-speed train is displayed at the Capitol in Sacramento, Calif., in 2015. The 
Trump administration plans to cancel nearly $1 billion in federal money for the high-speed rail project 
and wants the state to return $2.5 billion it's already spent. 


By Kathleen Ronayne 
Associated Press 

SACRAMENTO, Calif. — Dis¬ 
putes over President Donald 
Trump’s border wall and Califor¬ 
nia’s bullet train are intensifying 
the feud between the White House 
and the nation’s most populous 
state. 

The Trump administration on 
Tuesday said it plans to cancel or 
claw back $3.5 billion in federal 
dollars allocated to California’s 
high-speed rail project, a move 
Gov. Gavin Newsom called “politi¬ 
cal retribution” for the state’s law¬ 
suit against Trump’s declaration of 
a national emergency. California 
led a 16-state coalition in filing the 
suit Monday, challenging Trump’s 
power to declare an emergency to 
earn more money to build a wall 
along the U.S.-Mexico border. 

“It’s no coincidence that the 
Administration’s threat comes 24 
hours after California led 16 states 
in challenging the President’s 
farcical ‘national emergency,’ ” 
Newsom said in a statement. “This 
is clear political retribution by 


President Trump, and we won’t sit 
idly by.” 

It’s the latest spat between 
Trump and California, which has 
styled itself as the Democratic-led 
“resistance” to the administration. 
Newsom, less than two months 
into his tenure, has appeared 
more eager to hit back at Trump 
than former California Gov. 
Jerry Brown. The lawsuit is Cal¬ 
ifornia’s 46th against the Trump 
administration. 

Using a broad interpretation 
of his executive powers. Trump 
declared an emergency last week 
to obtain wall funding beyond the 
$1.4 billion Congress approved for 
border security. The move allows 
the president to bypass Congress 
to use money from the Pentagon 
and other budgets. 

Trump’s use of the emergency 
declaration has drawn bipartisan 
criticism and faces a number of 
legal challenges. 

Still the president has told re¬ 
porters he expects to prevail. 

Trump had earlier singled out 
California for its lead role in the 
suit, seeking to link the state’s 


high-speed rail project to his plan 
for the wall. 

On Twitter, Trump claimed the 
“failed Fast Train project” was 
beset by “world record setting” 
cost overruns and had become 
“hundreds of times more expen¬ 
sive than the desperately needed 
Wall!” 

The estimated cost for a San 
Francisco-to-Los Angeles train 
has more than doubled to $77 bil¬ 
lion. That’s about 13 times the $5.7 
billion Trump sought unsuccess¬ 
fully from Congress to build the 
wall. 

Hours later, the U.S. Department 
of Transportation told California it 


planned to cancel nearly $1 billion 
in federal money allocated to the 
rail project and wanted the state to 
return $2.5 billion it had already 
spent. 

Trump’s comments about a 
“failed” project followed Newsom’s 
comments last week that the cur¬ 
rent plan for an LA-San Francisco 
train would cost too much and take 
too long. Instead, he said he’d focus 
immediately on a line through the 
Central Valley while still doing en¬ 
vironmental work on the full line. 
That work is a requirement for 
keeping the federal money. 

California Republicans who 
have long called the project a 


waste of money applauded the 
Trump administration’s move to 
take back the money. 

But Newsom said the state in¬ 
tends to keep the money. 

“This is California’s money, and 
we are going to fight for it,” he 
said. 

The agreement with the federal 
government allows the adminis¬ 
tration to withhold or take back 
the money if the state fails to make 
“adequate progress” or “complete 
the project or one of its tasks.” 

Tuesday’s comments won’t be 
the last; the administration has 
given California until March 5 to 
formally respond. 


Panel to question whether climate change is security issue 


By Juliet Eilperin 
AND Missy Ryan 
The Washington Post 

WASHINGTON — The White 
House is working to assemble a 
panel to assess whether climate 
change poses a national security 
threat, according to documents 
obtained by The Washington 
Post, a conclusion that federal in¬ 
telligence agencies have affirmed 
several times since President 
Trump took office. 

The proposed Presidential Com¬ 
mittee on Climate Security, which 
would be established by executive 


order, is being spearheaded by Wil¬ 
liam Happer, a National Security 
Council senior director. Happer, 
an emeritus professor of physics at 
Princeton University, has said that 
carbon emissions linked to climate 
change should be viewed as an 
asset rather than a pollutant. 

The initiative represents the 
Trump administration’s most 
recent attempt to question the 
findings of federal scientists and 
experts on climate change and 
comes less than three weeks after 
Director of National Intelligence 
Daniel Coats delivered a world¬ 
wide threat assessment that iden¬ 


tified it as a significant security 
risk. 

In late November, Trump dis¬ 
missed a government report 
finding that global warming is 
intensifying and poses a mqjor 
threat to the U.S. economy, say¬ 
ing, “I don’t see it.” Last month, 
his nominee to head the Environ¬ 
mental Protection Agency, acting 
Administrator Andrew Wheeler, 
testified that he did not see cli¬ 
mate change as one of the world’s 
pressing challenges. 

According to the NSC discus¬ 
sion paper, the order would create 
a federal advisory committee “to 


advise the President on scientific 
understanding of today’s climate, 
how the climate might change 
in the future under natural and 
human influences, and how a 
changing climate could affect the 
security of the United States.” 

Francesco Femia, chief ex¬ 
ecutive of the Council on Strate¬ 
gic Risks and co-founder of the 
Center for Climate and Security, 
said in an interview that the plan 
appeared to be an effort to un¬ 
dermine the existing consensus 
within the national intelligence 
community that climate change 
needs to be addressed to avert se¬ 


rious consequences in the future. 

“This is the equivalent of set¬ 
ting up a committee on nuclear 
weapons proliferation and having 
someone lead it who doesn’t think 
nuclear weapons exist,” he said. 
“It’s honestly a blunt force politi¬ 
cal tool designed to shut the na¬ 
tional security community up on 
climate change.” 

It is unclear how much support 
Happer’s initiative has inside the 
administration. Deputies from 
more than a dozen agencies have 
been invited to attend a meeting 
on the topic Friday in the White 
House Situation Room. 


Trump to name DOT’S Rosen as next deputy attorney general 


By Michael Balsamo 
Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — President Donald 
Trump on Tuesday said he intends to 
nominate Jeffrey Rosen, a longtime litiga¬ 
tor and deputy transportation secretary, to 
replace Rod Rosenstein as deputy attorney 
general. 

In his current post, Rosen, 60, serves as 
the Department of Transportation’s chief 
operating officer and is in charge of imple¬ 
menting the department’s safety and tech¬ 
nological priorities. He rejoined the DOT 
in 2017 after previously serving as general 
counsel from 2003 to 2006. 



From 2006 until 
2009, Rosen was the 
general counsel and a 
senior policy adviser 
at the White House 
Office of Management 
and Budget. He also 
worked as an adjunct 
professor at George¬ 
town University Law 
Center. 

Rosen held a vari¬ 
ety of positions, in¬ 
cluding senior partner, at Kirkland & Ellis 
LLP, the same law firm as the new attorney 
general, William Barr. Rosen spent nearly 


30 years at Kirkland & Ellis in a variety of 
management roles, including acting as the 
co-head of the firm’s Washington office, he 
told senators at his confirmation hearing 
in March 2017. 

“His years of outstanding legal and 
management experience make him an ex¬ 
cellent choice to succeed Deputy Attorney 
General Rod Rosenstein, who has served 
the Department of Justice over many years 
with dedication and distinction,” Barr said 
in a statement. 

Rosenstein is expected to leave his post 
in mid-March. His departure had been ex¬ 
pected since Barr was confirmed as attor¬ 
ney general last week. 


Rosenstein has served as deputy for al¬ 
most two years, and it is common for new at¬ 
torneys general to have their own deputies. 
Barr told people close to him that he wanted 
his own No. 2 as part of taking the job. 

Rosenstein began overseeing special 
counsel Robert Mueller’s investigation 
after then-Attorney General Jeff Sessions 
recused himself from the investigation. 
Barr now has control of Mueller’s investi¬ 
gation, which is probing Russia’s meddling 
in the 2016 election and contacts with the 
Trump campaign. 

Rosen, a Virginia resident who is mar¬ 
ried and has three adult children, is a grad¬ 
uate of Harvard Law School. 
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Hard rock mines leave hard-luck legacy 

Report: US mining sites dump 50 million gallons of fouled wastewater each day 



Janie Osborne/AP 


Catherine Maynard, a natural resource analyst for the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, receives a bottled water delivery at her 
home in Rimini, Mont. About 30 Rimini households can’t drink their 
tap water because groundwater was polluted by mines. 


By Matthew Brown 
Associated Press 

RIMINI, Mont. — Every day 
many millions of gallons of water 
loaded with arsenic, lead and 
other toxic metals flow from 
some of the most contaminated 
mining sites in the U.S. and into 
surrounding lakes and streams 
without being treated. The Asso¬ 
ciated Press has found. 

That torrent is poisoning aquat¬ 
ic life and tainting drinking water 
sources in Montana, California, 
Colorado, Oklahoma and at least 
five other states. 

The pollution is a legacy of how 
the mining industry was allowed 
to operate in the U.S. for more 
than a century. Companies that 
built mines for silver, lead, gold 
and other hard rock minerals 
could move on once they were no 
longer profitable, leaving behind 
tainted water that still leaks out of 
the mines or is cleaned up at tax¬ 
payer expense. 

Using public records requests 
and independent researchers, 
the AP examined 43 mining sites 
under federal oversight, some 
containing dozens or even hun¬ 
dreds of individual mines. 

The records show that at aver¬ 
age flows, more than 50 million 
gallons of contaminated wastewa¬ 
ter streams daily from the sites. 
In many cases, it runs untreated 
into nearby groundwater, rivers 
and ponds — a roughly 20 mil- 
lion-gallon daily dose of pollution 
that could fill more than 2,000 
tanker trucks. 

The remainder of the waste is 
captured or treated in a costly ef¬ 
fort that will need to carry on in¬ 
definitely, for perhaps thousands 
of years, often with little hope for 
reimbursement. 

The volumes vastly exceed 
the release from Colorado’s Gold 
King Mine disaster in 2015, when 
an EPA cleanup crew inadver¬ 
tently triggered the release of 3 
million gallons of mustard-col¬ 
ored mine sludge, fouling rivers 
in three states. 

At many mines, the pollution 
has continued decades after their 
enlistment in the federal Super¬ 
fund cleanup program for the na¬ 
tion’s most hazardous sites, which 
faces sharp cuts under President 
Donald Trump. 

Federal officials fear that at 
least six of the sites examined by 
the AP could have blowouts like 
the one at Gold King. 

Some sites feature massive 
piles or impoundments of mine 
waste known as tailings. A tail¬ 
ings dam collapse in Brazil last 
month killed at least 169 people 
and left 140 missing. A similar 
2014 accident in British Columbia 
swept millions of cubic yards of 
contaminated mud into a nearby 
lake, resulting in one of Canada’s 
worst environmental disasters. 

Even short of a calamitous acci¬ 
dent, many mines pose the chron¬ 
ic problem of relentless pollution. 


Tainted wells 

In mountains outside the Mon¬ 
tana capital of Helena, about 30 
households can’t drink their tap 
water because groundwater was 
polluted by about 150 abandoned 
gold, lead and copper mines that 
operated until 1953. 

The community of Rimini was 
added to the Superfund list in 
1999. Contaminated soil in resi¬ 
dents’ yards was replaced, and 
the EPA has provided bottled 
water for a decade. But polluted 
water still pours from the mines 
and into Upper Tenmile Creek. 

“The fact that bottled water is 
provided is great,” said 30-year 
Rimini resident Catherine May¬ 
nard, a natural resources analyst 
for the U.S. Department of Ag¬ 
riculture. “Where it falls short 
is it’s not piped into our home. 
Water that’s piped into our home 
is still contaminated water. Wash¬ 
ing dishes and bathing — that 
metal-laden water is still running 
through our pipes.” 

Estimates of the number of 
such abandoned mine sites range 
from 161,000 in 12 western states 
to as many as 500,000 nationwide. 
At least 33,000 have degraded the 
environment, according to the 
Government Accountability Of¬ 
fice, and thousands more are dis¬ 
covered every year. 

Officials have yet to complete 
work including basic risk analy¬ 
ses on about 80 percent of aban¬ 
doned mining sites on federal 
lands. Most are controlled by the 
Bureau of Land Management, 
which under Trump is seeking to 
consolidate mine cleanups with 
another program and cut their 
combined 2019 spending from 
$35 million to $13 million. 

Problems at some sites are in¬ 
tractable. Among them: 

■ In eastern Oklahoma’s Tar 
Creek mining district, waterways 
are devoid of life and elevated lead 
levels persist in the blood of chil¬ 
dren despite a two-decade effort 
to clean up lead and zinc mines. 
More than $300 million has been 


committed since 1983, but only a 
small fraction of the affected land 
has been reclaimed and contami¬ 
nated water continues to flow. 

■ At northern California’s Iron 
Mountain Mine, cleanup teams 
battle to contain highly acidic 
water that percolates through a 
former copper and zinc mine and 
drains into a Sacramento River 
tributary. The mine discharged 
six tons of toxic sludge daily be¬ 
fore an EPA cleanup. 

Authorities now spend $5 mil¬ 
lion a year to remove poisonous 
sludge that had caused massive 
fish kills, and they expect to keep 
at it forever. 

■ In Colorado’s San Juan 
Mountains, site of the Gold King 


blowout, some 400 abandoned or 
inactive mine sites contribute an 
estimated 15 million gallons of 
acid mine drainage per day. 

This landscape of polluted sites 
occurred under mining industry 
rules largely unchanged since the 
1872 Mining Act. 

State and federal laws in recent 
decades have held companies 
more accountable than in the 
past, but critics say huge loop¬ 
holes all but ensure that some of 
today’s mines will foul waterways 
or require perpetual cleanups. 

To avoid a catastrophe like 
Gold King, EPA officials now re¬ 
quire advance approval for work 
on many mining sites. But they 
acknowledge they’re only deal¬ 
ing with a small portion of the 
problem. 

“We have been trying to play a 
very careful game of prioritiza¬ 
tion,” said Dana Stalcup, deputy 
director of the Superfund pro¬ 
gram. “We know the Superfund 
program is not the answer to the 
hundreds of thousands of mines 
out there, but the mines we are 
working on we want to do them 
the best we can.” 

Who should pay? 

To date, the EPA has spent an 
estimated $4 billion on mining 
cleanups. 

Under Trump, the agency has 
identified a small number of Su¬ 
perfund sites for heightened atten¬ 
tion after cleanup efforts stalled 
or dragged on for years. They in¬ 
clude five mining sites examined 
by the AP. 

Former EPA assistant adminis¬ 
trator Mathy Stanislaus said more 
money is needed to address min¬ 


ing pollution on a systematic basis 
rather than jumping from one 
emergency response to another. 

Democrats have sought unsuc¬ 
cessfully to create a special clean¬ 
up fund for old hard rock mine 
sites, with fees paid by the mining 
industry. Such a fund has been in 
place for coal mines since 1977, 
with more than $11 billion in fees 
collected and hundreds of sites 
reclaimed. 

The mining industry has re¬ 
sisted doing the same for hard 
rock mines, and Republicans in 
Congress have blocked the Demo¬ 
cratic proposals. 

Montana Mining Association 
Director Tammy Johnson ac¬ 
knowledged abandoned mines 
have left a legacy of pollution, but 
added that companies still in op¬ 
eration should not be forced to pay 
for those problems. 

“Back in the day there really 
wasn’t a lot known about acid mine 
drainage,” she said. 

In 2017, the EPA proposed re¬ 
quiring companies still operating 
mines to post cleanup bonds or 
offer other financial assurances 
so taxpayers don’t end up footing 
cleanup bills. The Trump admin¬ 
istration halted the rule, but envi¬ 
ronmental groups are scheduled 
to appear in federal court next 
month in a lawsuit that seeks to 
revive it. 

“When something gets on a Su¬ 
perfund site, that doesn’t mean 
it instantly and magically gets 
cleaned up,” said Earthjustice 
attorney Amanda Goodin. “Hav¬ 
ing money immediately available 
from a responsible party would be 
a game changer.” 
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Dems in field feel squeeze of socialism talk 



By Sean Sullivan 
AND Annie Linskey 
The Washington Post 

MANCHESTER, N.H. — Dem¬ 
ocratic presidential hopeful Sen. 
Cory Booker, of New Jersey, on 
Sunday delivered what he called 
the “hard truth” about Medicare- 
for-all: It will be difficult to pass, 
so the party should also ready 
more incremental changes. 

His rival Sen. Kamala Harris, 
of California, the next day cham¬ 
pioned the Green New Deal, a 
sweeping climate proposal — be¬ 
fore adding, “Some of it we’ll 
achieve, some of it we won’t.” 

Then on Monday night. Sen. 
Amy Klobuchar, of Minnesota, 
told a young questioner at a CNN 
town hall that, unlike some of her 
fellow candidates, she would not 
support making four-year college 
free. “If I was a magic genie and 
could give that to everyone and 
we could afford it, I would,” she 
said. 

The increasingly large 2020 
Democratic presidential field 
is fighting two simultaneous 
battles: a chaotic intraparty pri¬ 
mary struggle over how far left to 
push their policies and a broader 
question of how to confront the 
challenge posed by President 
Donald Trump, who has already 
begun casting the Democrats as 
socialists. 

The dynamic has put a squeeze 
on the Democratic candidates as 
they begin to lay out their mes¬ 
sages. They are being pressed 
from one side by core Democratic 
voters hungry for leftist policies 
favored by the most energized ac¬ 
tivists and, from the other, by the 
need to court centrist voters who 
could be alienated by the party’s 
turn to the left. 

Trump’s opportunity to define 
the Democratic field could be 
long-lasting. The president will 
have more than a year to portray 
the opposing party as radical 
before a Democratic nominee is 
selected. 

The Democratic candidates’ 
squeeze could tighten further 
after Tuesday’s presidential an¬ 
nouncement by Sen. Bernie Sand¬ 
ers, I-Vt. The entrance of Sanders, 
a democratic socialist and the 
leading champion of Medicare- 
for-all, could intensify the Repub¬ 
lican criticisms and the pressure 
on his rivals to be more vocal 


Steven Senne/AP 

Sen. Cory Booker, D-N.J., 
emphasizes his efforts at 
bipartisanship. 

advocates of single-payer health 
care, one of a host of social pro¬ 
grams increasingly popular on 
the left. 

For now, much of the Demo¬ 
cratic cast of candidates is, if 
diverse by race and gender, po¬ 
sitioned mostly on the left end 
of the ideological spectrum. The 
Democratic debate could become 
even more complicated in coming 
weeks if candidates with more 
moderate political views jump 
into the race. Among the moder¬ 
ates considering the campaign 
are former Vice President Joe 
Biden and several ex-governors, 
such as Terry McAuliffe, of Vir¬ 
ginia, and John Hickenlooper, of 
Colorado. 

The candidates are not openly 
fretting about the GOP attempt 
to paint Democrats as extremists 
intent on nudging the country to¬ 
ward socialism. But activists and 
voters have voiced concerns over 
the past week about being defined 
by the opposition. 

“I am very worried about it 
because that’s how Trump won,” 
said New Hampshire state Rep. 
Wendy Thomas, a Democrat who 
attended a presidential campaign 
event for Booker at an arcade in 
Manchester on Sunday. “He used 
that technique against all of the 
other candidates.” 

Public polls show Medicare- 
for-all and the Green New Deal 


Elise Amendola/AP 

Sen. Kamala Harris, D-Calif., 
says she’s not a democratic 
socialist. 

are generally — if tenuously — 
popular. However, surveys have 
not included cost in measuring 
support for the Green New Deal. 
Polls on Medicare-for-all show 
the public has little knowledge 
about the plan, and support is 
highly malleable. 

That has given Republicans, 
led by Trump, a chance to por¬ 
tray Democrats as outside the 
mainstream on a host of issues. 
As with the Green New Deal and 
Medicare-for-all, Republicans 
are taking the most extreme posi¬ 
tions of some Democrats to paint 
the entire party as socialist on 
topics such as a wealth tax, free 
child care, free college and the 
abolition of the nation’s immigra¬ 
tion authority. 

Trump campaign spokeswom¬ 
an Rayleigh McEnany issued a 
statement Tuesday responding to 
Sanders’ announcement, saying 
he had “already won the debate in 
the Democrat primary, because 
every candidate is embracing his 
brand of socialism.” 

Trump also has criticized the 
socialist government in Venezu¬ 
ela in ways that seem intended for 
a domestic audience. 

On Capitol Hill, Republicans 
are trying to force Democrats to 
choose between angering liberal 
activists or fanning presidential 
scorn. Senate M^ority Leader 
Mitch McConnell, of Kentucky, 


Charlie Neibergall/AP 

Sen. Kirsten Gillibrand, D-N.Y, 
is a co-sponsor of the Green 
New Deal. 

has said he will schedule a Sen¬ 
ate vote on the Green New Deal, a 
move designed to pressure Dem¬ 
ocratic senators to take a position. 
Republicans have also seized on 
an erroneous fact sheet distrib¬ 
uted by staff for Rep. Alexandria 
Ocasio-Cortez, D-N.Y., one of the 
lead sponsors of the Green New 
Deal. 

Yet while Sanders and Ocasio- 
Cortez identify as democratic so¬ 
cialists, most of the presidential 
field does not. 

“I am not a democratic social¬ 
ist,” Harris told reporters Mon¬ 
day in New Hampshire, as she 
campaigned for president. 

Asked by a reporter for his re¬ 
sponse to Trump’s attacks on Dem¬ 
ocrats, Booker, the former mayor 
of Newark, N.J., emphasized his 
efforts at bipartisanship. 

“I was a guy that had to man¬ 
age a city. You do that by bringing 
people together and governing, 
getting things done,” he said. 
“I’m a guy that has worked with 
President Trump’s administra¬ 
tion across the aisle to get things 
done.” 

At a crowded house gather¬ 
ing in Manchester on Sunday, 
Booker delivered an introductory 
speech stressing themes of unity 
while making brief mention of 
health care and climate change. 
During a question-and-answer 
session, he was asked about 


Medicare-for-all. 

“My firm belief is that we need 
to get to a system where everyone 
has access — that’s why I signed 
onto the Medicare-for-all bill,” 
Booker responded. “But I’m not 
going to be one of these presiden¬ 
tial candidates that’s not going to 
tell you the hard truth.” 

At a town hall-style meeting 
in Greenville, S.C., on Saturday, 
Sen. Elizabeth Warren, D-Mass., 
focused heavily on her Oklahoma 
upbringing. The 2020 candidate 
did not use the words “Green 
New Deal” or “Medicare-for- 
all,” even as she addressed health 
care in more expansive terms 
and touched on climate change. 
(Like Booker and Harris, she is a 
co-sponsor of both proposals.) 

Asked how she can combat the 
“false news going around” that 
equates universal health care 
with “socialism or communism,” 
Warren turned the question back 
on Trump. 

“We’re caught in this moment 
where the very foundations of de¬ 
mocracy are under attack,” War¬ 
ren said. “This is a scary moment 
for our country.” 

In her audience, there was 
some skepticism about the cli¬ 
mate change proposal. 

“I have a sense for it,” said 
David Danielson, 47, a substitute 
teacher. “I think it’s like a mission 
statement. In some cases, it goes 
way too far.” 

Klobuchar, another Green New 
Deal co-sponsor, sought Monday 
to temper expectations about 
achieving the proposal’s specific 
goals. 

“I think that they are aspira¬ 
tions. I think we can get close. I 
don’t think we are going to get rid 
of entire industries in the U.S.,” 
she said in the CNN town hall in 
Manchester. 

As for Medicare-for-all, Klobu¬ 
char said, “I think it’s something 
that we can look to for the future, 
but I want to get action now.” She 
pointed to her pitch to expand 
Medicaid. 

Sen. Kirsten Gillibrand, D- 
N.Y, who launched her presiden¬ 
tial campaign last month, praised 
the Green New Deal, which she 
co-sponsors, as a “multifac¬ 
eted approach” and argued that 
Democrats should embrace the 
difficult challenge of creating a 
“green economy.” 


Poll: Rural/urban political divisions also split the suburbs 


By Nicholas Riccardi 
AND Hannah Fingerhut 
Associated Press 

DENVER — America’s sub¬ 
urbs are today’s great political 
battleground, long seen as an 
independent pivot between the 
country’s liberal cities and con¬ 
servative small towns and rural 
expanse. 

But it’s not that simple. It turns 
out that these places in-between 
may be the most politically polar¬ 
ized of all — and when figuring 
out the partisan leanings of people 
living in the suburbs, where they 


came from makes a difference. 

Fewer suburbanites describe 
themselves as politically inde¬ 
pendent than do residents of the 
nation’s urban and rural areas, 
according to a survey released 
Tuesday by the University of 
Chicago Harris School for Public 
Policy and The Associated Press- 
NORC Center for Public Affairs 
Research. The poll also found 
that the partisan leanings of sub¬ 
urban residents are closely linked 
to whether they have previously 
lived in a city. 

“In the last decade, particu¬ 
larly in the past five years. I’ve 


felt a shift in having some lib¬ 
eral neighbors,” said Nancy Wie- 
man, 63, a registered Republican 
and staunch conservative who 
has lived in suburban Jefferson 
County outside Denver her entire 
life. “The ones who are markedly 
liberal have moved from Denver 
or other cities.” 

Suburbanites who previously 
lived in a city are about as likely 
as city-dwellers to call them¬ 
selves Democrats, the survey 
found. Similarly, Americans liv¬ 
ing in suburbs who have never re¬ 
sided in an urban area are about 
as likely as rural residents to say 


they are Republican. 

Just 15 percent of suburban 
Americans say they are inde¬ 
pendent and do not lean toward 
a party, compared with 25 per¬ 
cent of urban Americans and 
30 percent of rural Americans 
who call themselves politically 
independent. 

That divide extends to the 
White House: 72 percent of ex- 
urban suburbanites disapprove 
of President Donald Trump’s 
performance in office, as do 77 
percent of city residents. That 
compares with the 57 percent of 
suburbanites who have not previ¬ 


ously lived in a city and 54 per¬ 
cent of rural Americans who say 
they disapprove of the president. 

Kevin Keelan, 49, moved from 
Denver to the sprawling suburbs 
of Jefferson County 16 years ago. 
Once a political independent, he 
registered as a Democrat a few 
years ago. 

“Now it’s not even an option. I’d 
vote Democratic or independent, 
but there’s no way I can vote Re¬ 
publican anymore,” Keelan said. 
“It’s just being more open-mind¬ 
ed, and I’d be that way if I was liv¬ 
ing here or in a loft downtown.” 
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Shrimpers hope 
lost industry 
isn't forgotten 

By Patrick Whittle 

Associated Press 



Robert F. Bukaty/AP 


Gulls follow a shrimp fishing boat in 2012 as crewmen haul in their 
catch in the Gulf of Maine. The state's historic shrimp industry is 


PORTLAND, Maine — Glen 
Libby looks back fondly on his 
days as a Maine shrimp trawler, 
but he’s concerned about what 
seafood lovers will think if the 
shuttered fishery ever reopens. 

“Shrimp? What are those?” he 
said. “There will be a market. 
But it depends how big of a mar¬ 
ket you’re talking about.” 

Maine’s historic shrimp indus¬ 
try has been closed since 2013 
due to a loss in population of 
shrimp off of New England that 
is tied in large part to warming 
oceans. And with a reopening 
likely several years away — if it 
ever happens at all — Libby and 
others who formerly worked in 
the business are grappling with 
how much of the industry they’ll 
be able to salvage if the time ever 
comes. 

The state’s shrimp fishery was 
traditionally a winter industry, 
but it’s in the midst of its sixth 
straight season with no participa¬ 
tion because of a government-im¬ 
posed moratorium. Fishermen, 
wholesalers, distributors and oth¬ 
ers in the seafood business lament 
the industry wouldn’t be in a good 
position to return right away even 
if fishing for the little, sweet pink 


WASHINGTON — The Su¬ 
preme Court ruled unanimously 
Wednesday that the Constitution’s 
ban on excessive fines applies to 
the states, an outcome that could 
help efforts to rein in police sei¬ 
zure of property from criminal 
suspects. 

Justice Ruth Bader Ginsburg 
wrote the court’s opinion in favor 
of Tyson Timbs, of Marion, Ind. 
Police seized Timbs’ $40,000 
Land Rover when they arrested 
him for selling about $400 worth 
of heroin. 

Reading a summary of her 
opinion in the courtroom, Gins¬ 
burg noted that governments 
employ fines “out of accord with 
the penal goals of retribution and 
deterrence” because fines are a 
source of revenue. The 85-year- 
old justice missed arguments last 
month following lung cancer sur¬ 
gery, but returned to the bench on 
Tuesday. 

Timbs pleaded guilty, but faced 
no prison time. The biggest loss 
was the Land Rover he bought 
with some of the life insurance 


shrimp was allowed. 

The region’s shrimp are much 
smaller than those caught in the 
Gulf of Mexico, which has a much 
more extensive fishery. Maine’s 
shrimp were essentially a special¬ 
ty item available fresh only in the 
winter, though widely available in 
New England grocery stores. 

Maine lacks processing infra¬ 
structure for the shrimp now, 
because that went away when the 
fishery closed down. The shrimp 
are largely absent from restau¬ 
rants and stores, save for some 
imports from Canada. And the 
shrimp’s brand as a local, winter¬ 
time New England delicacy has 
taken a hit due to years off the 
market. 

If Maine shrimping does come 
back, it will likely be at a smaller 
scale, centered on local retail as 
opposed to freezing the product 
for export around the country 
and internationally, said Bert 
Jongerden, general manager of 
the Portland Fish Exchange auc¬ 
tion house. 

There is no clear timeline for 
the return of the fishery, because 
its future is tied to the status of 
the shrimp population, which 
looks grim off of New England. 
Decisions about the future of the 
fishery are made by an arm of 
the Atlantic States Marine Fish- 


money he received after his fa¬ 
ther died. 

Timbs still has to win one more 
round in court before he gets his 
vehicle back, but that seems to be 
a formality. A judge ruled that 
taking the car was disproportion¬ 
ate to the severity of the crime, 
which carries a maximum fine of 
$10,000. But Indiana’s top court 
said the justices had never ruled 
that the Eighth Amendment’s ban 
on excessive fines — like much of 
the rest of the Bill of Rights — ap¬ 
plies to states as well as the fed¬ 
eral government. 

The case drew interest from 
liberal groups concerned about 
police abuses and conservative 
organizations opposed to exces¬ 
sive regulation. Timbs was rep¬ 
resented by the libertarian public 
interest law firm Institute for 
Justice. 

Law enforcement authorities 
have dramatically increased their 
use of civil forfeiture in recent 
decades. When law enforcement 
seizes the property of people ac¬ 
cused of crimes, the proceeds 
from its sale often go directly to 
the agency that took it. Institute 


closed due to warming oceans. 

eries Commission, an interstate 
body that regulates fisheries. The 
panel voted in November to ex¬ 
tend the fishing moratorium for 
another three years. 

Scientific reports that guide 
the commission have consistently 
portrayed the shrimp population 
as depleted and with poor pros¬ 
pects for the future. The shrimp, 
which were also brought to land 
in New Hampshire and Massa¬ 
chusetts, were primarily fished 
from the Gulf of Maine, a body of 
water that is warming faster than 
most of the world’s oceans. 

Maine shrimpers were mostly 
fishermen who harvested other 
fisheries, such as lobsters, scal¬ 
lops and cod, during other parts 
of the year. The lack of a shrimp 
season has caused them to lose 
income or try their luck in other 
fisheries. 

If the fishery does return, part 
of its appeal could be selling the 
story of a local New England 
shrimp fishery to consumers, said 
Ben Martens, executive direc¬ 
tor of Maine Coast Fishermen’s 


for Justice lawyer Wesley Hottot 
said in his written arguments in 
support of Timbs. 


Association, a fishing advocacy 
group. 

“We would have this slow ramp 
up where we’d have this delicious, 
local and highly prized resource, 
that restaurants, customers and 
especially local consumers really 
want,” he said. 

In the meantime, Canada’s 
shrimp fishery for the same spe¬ 
cies is still active, but it lacks the 
brand of the New England-caught 
product, which long held cachet 
in Maine and beyond. And Cana¬ 
da’s catch has also declined. The 
country harvested less than 168 
million pounds of the shrimp in 
2017, less than half the 2010 total 
and the lowest haul in at least a 
decade. 

Stephenie Pinkham, who was 
executive director of the Maine 
Shrimp Trappers Association 
when it was active, is hopeful. 
She hears from Mainers that they 
miss the product, and is confident 
they’ll buy it if the fishery ever 
reopens. 

“A shrimp market is definitely 
out there,” Pinkham said. 


“For ordinary citizens, the 
real-world consequences can be 
devastating,” Hottot said. 


Ky. teen’s 
family sues 
paper over 
coverage 

The Washington Post 

The family of the Kentucky 
teen who was involved in an en¬ 
counter with a Native American 
advocate at the Lincoln Memorial 
in Washington, D.C., last month 
filed a defamation lawsuit against 
The Washington Post on Tuesday, 
seeking $250 million in damages 
for its coverage of the incident. 

The suit alleges that The Post 
“targeted and bullied” Nicholas 
Sandmann, 16, in order to embar¬ 
rass President Donald Trump. 
Sandmann was one of a number 
of students from Covington Cath¬ 
olic High School in Kentucky who 
were wearing red “Make Ameri¬ 
ca Great Again” hats during a trip 
to the National Mall when they 
encountered Nathan Phillips, a 
Native American activist. 

News accounts, including in 
The Post, and videos of their en¬ 
counter sparked a heated national 
debate over the behavior of the 
participants. 

The suit was filed by Sandma- 
nn’s parents, Ted and Julie, on 
Nicholas’s behalf in U.S. District 
Court in Covington. It seeks $250 
million because Amazon chief 
executive Jeffrey Bezos paid that 
amount for the newspaper when 
he bought it in 2013. 
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Feds share watchlist with private sector 


By Matthew Barakat 

Associated Press 

FALLS CHURCH, Va. — The federal 
government has acknowledged that it 
shares its terrorist watchlist with more 
than 1,400 private entities, including hospi¬ 
tals and universities, prompting concerns 
from civil libertarians that those mistak¬ 
enly placed on the list could face a wide 
variety of hassles in their daily lives. 

The government’s admission that it 
shares the list so broadly comes after years 
of insistence that the list is generally not 
shared with the private sector. 

Gadeir Abbas, a lawyer with the Coun¬ 
cil on American-Islamic Relations, which 
has filed a constitutional challenge to the 
government’s use of the watchlist, called 
the government’s admission shocking. 

“We’ve always suspected there was pri¬ 
vate-sector dissemination of the terror 
watchlist, but we had no idea the breadth 
of the dissemination would be so large,” 


Abbas said. 

The watchlist is supposed to include 
only those who are known or suspected 
terrorists but contains hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of names. The government’s no-fly 
list is culled from a small subset of the 
watchlist. 

Critics say that the watchlist is wildly 
overbroad and mismanaged, and that large 
numbers of people wrongly included on the 
list suffer routine difficulties and indigni¬ 
ties because of their inclusion. 

The government’s admission comes in a 
class-action lawsuit filed in federal court in 
Alexandria by Muslims who say they reg¬ 
ularly experience difficulties in travel, fi¬ 
nancial transactions and interactions with 
law enforcement because they have been 
wrongly added to the list. The Associated 
Press is the first to report on the disclosure 
after reviewing the case documents. 

Abbas said now that the government 
has disclosed how many private entities 
receive access to the Terrorist Screening 


Database, the official name of the watch¬ 
list, it now needs to explain exactly which 
private entities are receiving it and what 
they’re doing with it. He’s asked a judge to 
require the government to be more specif¬ 
ic. A hearing is scheduled for Friday. 

In depositions and in court hearings, 
government officials had denied until very 
recently that the watchlist compiled by the 
FBI’s Terrorist Screening Center is shared 
with private entities. At a pretrial hearing 
in September, government lawyer Dena 
Roth told US. District Judge Anthony 
Trenga that the Terrorist Screening Center 
“does not work with private partners, and 
that watchlist status itself... is considered 
law enforcement sensitive information and 
is not shared with the public.” 

Despite that assurance, the judge or¬ 
dered the government to be more specific 
about how it disseminates the watchlist. 
Trenga said the plaintiffs are entitled to 
the information to try to prove their case 
that inclusion on the list causes them to 


suffer “real world consequences.” 

In response to Trenga’s order, TSC Dep¬ 
uty Director of Operations Timothy Groh 
filed a written statement earlier this month 
acknowledging that 1,441 private entities 
have received permission to access the 
watchlist. Groh says those private enti¬ 
ties must be in some way connected to the 
criminal justice system. He cited police 
forces at private universities, hospital se¬ 
curity staff and private correctional facili¬ 
ties as examples. 

It is not clear what restrictions are placed 
on how private institutions use the list. 

The FBI did not respond to emails and 
phone calls seeking comment. 

Hugh Handeyside, attorney with the 
ACLU’s National Security project, said the 
government’s disclosure is “noteworthy in 
that it corroborates what we’ve long sus¬ 
pected, but it still leaves unanswered sev¬ 
eral important questions.” He said more 
information is needed to know how private 
entities use the information. 


New regulation orders citizens to 
mark drones with identification 


By Alan Levin 

Bloomberg 

Responding to concerns from 
law enforcement and security 
agencies about the potential for 
concealed explosives, the U.S. 
government is ordering all civil¬ 
ian drones to add external mark¬ 
ings so the owner can be more 
easily identified. 

The regulation, which was 
posted Tuesday on a preview 
website for the Federal Register 
and takes effect Feb. 23, is part of 
an effort to bring more oversight 
to the rapidly growing hobby and 
commercial drone industry. With 
more than 1 million registered 
drone users and those numbers 


expanding rapidly, the Federal 
Aviation Administration is trying 
to accommodate calls for expand¬ 
ed uses while also preserving 
safety and security. 

On Jan. 14, the FAA announced 
a proposed framework for allow¬ 
ing expanded flights over crowds 
and populated areas. It’s also 
working on regulations that would 
mandate that drones broadcast 
a radio beacon identifying their 
owners and location, a condition 
insisted on by security agencies. 

The regulation would require 
drone owners to place their reg¬ 
istration number on the outside of 
their devices. When the FAA first 
required drone owners to register 
their aircraft in 2015, it said the 


number could be placed within 
the battery compartment. 

The FAA took the action because 
agencies such as the FBI and the 
Homeland Security Department 
raised concerns “regarding the 
risk a concealed explosive device 
poses to first responders who 
must open a compartment to find 
the small unmanned aircraft’s 
registration number,” the agency 
said in the rule. 

Drone safety and security have 
been exacerbated by incidents 
like a disruption to flights into 
Liberty International Airport 
in Newark, N.J., on Jan. 22 after 
pilots on two flights spotted a 
suspected drone on their final ap¬ 
proach path to the runway. 


O’Rourke doesn’t rule out VP role 


Associated Press 

EL PASO, Texas — Beto 
O’Rourke said Tuesday that he 
hasn’t ruled out being a 2020 vice 
presidential candidate — even as 
he plans to decide in the next 10 
days if he’ll seek the presidency. 

Answering a question in Span¬ 
ish about the possibility of being 
another candidate’s running mate, 
the Democratic former Texas 
congressman answered in Span¬ 
ish: “I’m going to consider every 
way to serve this country. And, 
yes, that will include anything.” 

O’Rourke, who became a politi¬ 
cal star bynearlyupsetting Repub¬ 
lican Sen. Ted Cruz in November, 
was honored at a luncheon in his 
native El Paso, a U.S.-Mexico bor¬ 
der city, as the 2018 El Pasoan of 
the Year. He said in English that 
he may yet opt to challenge U.S. 
Sen. John Cornyn, the Republican 
whip, in 2020. 

He said his next step “may in¬ 
volve running for the presidency. 


It may involve something else.” 

Advisers to former Vice Presi¬ 
dent Joe Biden, who is consider¬ 
ing a White House run of his own, 
said in December that they’d ap¬ 
proached 
O’Rourke’s 
camp about 
his being a 
vice presi¬ 
dential 
candidate. 
O’Rourke 
said then 
that he’d not 
spoken to 
Biden, and 
his camp 
hasn’t dismissed the idea since. 

O’Rourke, who was a superdel¬ 
egate for Hillary Clinton at the 
2016 Democratic National Con¬ 
vention, applauded Vermont Sen. 
Bernie Sanders’ announcement 
on Tuesday that he was joining 
the crowded field of 2020 Demo¬ 
cratic presidential hopefuls. But, 


he added, “I’m not going to con¬ 
sider other candidates” when de¬ 
ciding for himself. 

O’Rourke said he’s still weigh¬ 
ing what effect any national cam¬ 
paign would have on his wife and 
three small children. 

He said he wasn’t sure what 
such an announcement might look 
like, or whether it would be a rally 
in El Paso like the one he staged 
across the street from President 
Donald Trump’s speech here last 
week. O’Rourke also said he didn’t 
know if he’d hire a pollster or po¬ 
litical consultants, which he had 
shunned while challenging Cruz. 

“I haven’t really gotten to think¬ 
ing through those kinds of issues,” 
O’Rourke said. “I think any cam¬ 
paign I run, including for school 
board of El Paso Independent 
School District, I would want to 
run the same way I’ve run every 
race, as grassroots as possible.” 



O’Rourke 



Matt Gentry, The Roanoke (Va.) Times/AP 


Uphill battle 

Moi^n Wood and her friend Aleena Gula scrape snow and ice off 
Wood’s vehicle on Clay Street after a winter storm in Blacksbui^, 
Va., on Wednesday. A winter snow storm hit the Virginia, Maryiand 
and Washington, D.C., areas, making roads perilous and closing 
most Federal offices and ali major public school districts. 
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Gunman’s family: 

‘We deeply apologize’ 
for Aurora shootings 



Attorney Michael Avenatti says he has new video evidence of singer R. Kelly, shown here, having sex 
with an underage girl. Avenatti said he has turned over the video to prosecutors in Chicago. 

A new R. Kelly case has hurdles 

Prosecutors face familiar legal woes in any action against R&B star 


By Michael Tarm 
Associated Press 

CHICAGO — Prosecutors will 
have to clear a series of high legal 
hurdles if they intend to charge 
R. Kelly and convict him, even if 
there’s video evidence. 

One case illustrates the dif¬ 
ficulties — the R&B star’s own 
2008 trial at which he was ac¬ 
quitted. At the heart of that child 
pornography trial was a VHS 
recording that prosecutors said 
showed Kelly, in his 30s at the 
time, having sex with a girl as 
young as 13 sometime between 
1998 and 2000. 

Speculation that Kelly, now 
52, could face new charges arose 
after attorney Michael Avenatti 
said he recently gave prosecutors 
a VHS tape of Kelly having sex 


with an underage girl, although 
it’s not clear when it allegedly 
was recorded. 

The office of Cook County 
State’s Attorney Kim Foxx hasn’t 
commented about whether a 
grand jury has convened to con¬ 
sider charges against Kelly. 

“Because they couldn’t get the 
conviction in 2008, the state’s 
attorney’s office may feel justice 
wasn’t done and they may want to 
take another stab at it,” said De- 
Paul University College of Law 
professor Monu Bedi, who teach¬ 
es criminal law and procedure 
and has followed the Kelly case 
closely. 

Kelly’s attorney, Steve Green¬ 
berg, has said his client “never 
knowingly had sex with an under¬ 
age woman.” 

“If R. Kelly is charged with 


anything, we will address it in 
court. I am confident he will leave 
through the front door,” Green¬ 
berg told The Associated Press. 

Prosecutors didn’t explain in 
2008 why they chose not to charge 
and try Kelly for sexual assault, 
though legal experts said it al¬ 
most certainly had to do with the 
alleged victim’s unwillingness to 
testify. Statute of limitations is 
also an issue. 

If prosecutors now hope to 
charge Kelly anew, determining 
the time of any alleged crime will 
be crucial to seeing if too much 
time has passed for him to be 
charged under Illinois law. 

The tape handed over to pros¬ 
ecutors recently was recorded in 
VHS format, which suggests the 
incident also dates to around or 
before 2000. 


Associated Press 

AURORA, Ill. — The family of 
the man who fatally shot five peo¬ 
ple at a suburban Chicago manu¬ 
facturing warehouse is offering 
condolences to the victims’ fami¬ 
lies, with one relative saying “we 
deeply apologize” for the killings. 

Gary Martin, 45, died Friday 
in a shootout with police after he 
killed five co-workers and wound¬ 
ed five police officers at Henry 
Pratt Co. in Aurora. 

Martin’s cousin, Jesseca Clem¬ 
ons, told The (Aurora) Beacon- 
News that she and her family 
“would like to send our deepest 
apologies to all the victims’ fami¬ 
lies, friends and loved ones.” 

“No one in our family condones 
anyone’s life being taken,” Clem¬ 
ons told the newspaper on Mon¬ 
day. “We know that this is a hard 
time and we deeply apologize and 
we are praying for everyone. And 
we ask the same in return.” 

Clemons, 34, said Martin’s 
mother is grieving for her son and 
that “she would like for everyone 
if they could, find it in their hearts 
to find forgiveness” so her family 
and others can move forward. 

The family has no immediate 
answers on what led Martin to 
open fire at the industrial valve 
manufacturer about 40 miles west 
of Chicago, Clemons said. The 
shooting also left a sixth worker 
wounded. 

“We are saddened by his ac¬ 
tions and we are shocked,” she 
said. “We had no clue he would 
ever be involved in something 
like this.” 

Illinois Gov. J.B. Pritzker said 
Tuesday his administration is re¬ 
viewing how Martin had a weap¬ 
on despite a felony conviction, and 
is examining the “problem that’s 


apparent in the system of retriev¬ 
ing firearms from people whose 
FOID cards are voided.” 

Illinois State Police said Mon¬ 
day that Martin had lied about his 
criminal history in 2014 to obtain 
a card from the agency that al¬ 
lowed him to buy a handgun. 

Martin had answered “no” to a 
question on his January 2014 ap¬ 
plication for a Firearm Owner’s 
Identification card about whether 
he’d ever been convicted of a felo¬ 
ny, state police said. 

A records search “revealed no 
prohibiting factors” in Martin’s 
Illinois criminal history, state po¬ 
lice said. His card was approved 
on Jan. 31, 2014. He purchased a 
handgun in March 2014. 

State police said Martin sub¬ 
mitted fingerprints as part of an 
application later in March 2014 
for a concealed carry license. 
Those prints revealed an FBI 
record and a felony conviction 
in Mississippi for aggravated as¬ 
sault stemming from the stabbing 
of an ex-girlfriend. 

Martin was sentenced to five 
years in prison for the assault, 
and was released from custody in 
April 1997, state police said. 

But it prompted only a letter 
to Martin notifying him that his 
concealed carry application was 
denied and ordering him to sur¬ 
render his weapons. 

State police say Martin’s FOID 
card was revoked in April 2014 
and that their procedure at the 
time was to notify local law en¬ 
forcement. Aurora police Sgt. Bill 
Rowley said Tuesday that the de¬ 
partment has no record of receiv¬ 
ing that notification, though he 
said it’s possible it was sent and 
the department no longer has a 
record of it. 


Woman says Colorado man asked her to kill his fiancee 


Associated Press 

DENVER — After urging a woman he 
was having an affair with for months to kill 
his fiancee, investigators allege a Colorado 
man did it himself on Thanksgiving Day, 
bludgeoning her to death with a baseball 
bat. 

The grim details revealed in a Colo¬ 
rado courtroom Tuesday provided the 
first public account of what led prosecu¬ 
tors to charge Patrick Frazee with murder 
and other charges in the death of Kelsey 
Berreth, the mother of his 1-year-old 
daughter. 

Berreth, a 29-year-old flight instructor, 
was last seen on Nov. 22 near her home in 
a mountain town near Colorado Springs, 
south of Denver. Her body has not been 
found. 

Investigators testified that Frazee began 
planning Berreth’s death in September and 
enlisted an Idaho woman who told authori¬ 
ties they been having a romantic relation¬ 
ship for several months before that. 

Krystal Jean Lee Kenney, a 32-year- 
old former nurse, told police that Frazee 
claimed Berreth was abusing the couple’s 



Chappin Everett, the Gazette/A P 


Patrick Frazee leaves the Teller County 
District Court in Cripple Creek, Colo. He 
is chained with murder and solicitation 
to commit murder in the death of his 
missing fiancee, Kelsey Berreth. 

1-year-old daughter. Police said there is no 
evidence that the girl was abused by her 
mother or anyone else. 

Frazee asked Kenney to kill Berreth 
three times, Colorado Bureau of Investiga¬ 
tion Agent Gregg Slater testified Tuesday. 

Slater said Kenney reported that Frazee 


suggested using a poisoned drink from 
Starbucks in September. Kenney told po¬ 
lice that Frazee later told her to hit Berreth 
in the head using a metal pipe or a baseball 
bat. 

Kenney said he was angry each time she 
failed to act. She loved Frazee and wanted 
to make him happy but could not hurt Ber¬ 
reth, Slater said. 

Kenney received a call from Frazee on 
Nov. 22 demanding that she drive to Colo¬ 
rado, Slater said. 

“You got a mess to clean up,” Frazee said 
according to Kenney’s account to police. 

She said she arrived two days later and 
found a “horrific” scene with blood spat¬ 
tered on the walls and floors of Berreth’s 
townhome. Slater said. 

Kenney told police that Frazee had 
wrapped a sweater around Berreth’s head 
before beating her to death with a base¬ 
ball bat and stashing her body on a ranch. 
After she cleaned the house, Kenney said 
she went with Frazee to retrieve Berreth’s 
body and watched as Frazee burned it on 
his property along with the wooden bat. 
Slater said. 

She said Frazee later told her he planned 


to throw the remains in a dump or river. 

Kenney has pleaded guilty to tamper¬ 
ing with evidence and is required to testify 
against Frazee as part of her plea agree¬ 
ment with prosecutors. 

Following the daylong hearing. Teller 
County Judge Scott Sells found there is 
enough evidence for Frazee to stand trial 
for murder and other charges. 

He was arrested last December, about 
a month after Berreth was last seen alive 
on Thanksgiving Day, Nov. 22. Prosecutors 
announced additional charges this week, 
including tampering with a deceased 
body. 

Frazee has not entered a plea to any of 
the allegations. 

His attorneys focused most of their ques¬ 
tions Tuesday on Kenney’s account. 

Police acknowledged that Kenney did 
not see Berreth’s body or a baseball bat. 
They also said Kenney denied knowing 
Berreth or having a personal relationship 
with Frazee when investigators first con¬ 
tacted her in mid-December. 
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Putin warns US over missiles in Enrope 



Alexander Zemlianichenko/AP 

Russian President Vladimir Putin, in a national address in Moscow on Wednesday, 
warned that Russia will retaliate if the U.S. deploys new missiles in Europe. 


By Vladimir Isachenkov 

Associated Press 

MOSCOW — Russian President Vladi¬ 
mir Putin sternly warned the United States 
against deploying new missiles in Europe, 
saying Wednesday that Russia will retali¬ 
ate by fielding new weapons that will take 
just as little time to reach their targets. 

While the Russian leader didn’t say what 
specific new weapons Moscow could de¬ 
ploy, his statement further raised the ante 
in tense relations with Washington. 

Speaking in his state of the nation ad¬ 
dress, Putin charged that the U.S. has 
abandoned a key arms control pact to free 
up its hands to build new missiles and tried 
to shift the blame for the move to Russia. 

“Our American partners should have 
honestly said it instead of making unfound¬ 
ed accusations against Russia to justify their 
withdrawal from the treaty,” Putin said. 

The U.S. has accused Russia of breach¬ 
ing the 1987 Intermediate Range Nuclear 
Forces treaty by deploying a cruise missile 
that violates its limits — the accusations 
Moscow has rejected. 

The INF treaty banned production, test¬ 
ing and deployment of land-based cruise 
and ballistic missiles with a range of 310 
to 3,410 miles. 

The intermediate-range weapons were 
seen as particularly destabilizing as they 
take shorter time to reach their targets 


compared with the intercontinental ballis¬ 
tic missiles. That would leave practically 
no time for decision-makers, raising the 
likelihood of a global nuclear conflict over 
a false launch warning. 

Putin reaffirmed that Russia will not be 
the first to deploy new intermediate-range 
missiles but warned of a quick retaliation 
if the U.S. puts such weapons in Europe. 

“They will only take 10-12 minutes to 


reach Moscow,” he said. “It’s a very serious 
threat to us, and we will have to respond.” 

He didn’t directly mention the US., but 
noted that the Russian response will be 
“asymmetrical” and involve new weapons 
that will reach the enemy’s decision-mak¬ 
ing centers just as quickly. 

“Russia will be forced to create and de¬ 
ploy new types of weapons that could be 
used not only against the territories where 


a direct threat to us comes from, but also 
against the territories where decision-mak¬ 
ing centers directing the use of missile sys¬ 
tems threatening us are located,” he said. 
“The capability of such weapons, includ¬ 
ing the time to reach those centers, will be 
equivalent to the threats against Russia.” 

The president didn’t specify which of 
the prospective Russian weapons will do 
the job, but he reported quick progress on 
an array of new weapons presented a year 
ago. 

The Russian leader said the first batch of 
Avangard hypersonic glide vehicles will be 
deployed this year. 

He added that the tests of the new Sarmat 
heavy intercontinental ballistic missile, 
the Burevestnik nuclear-powered cruise 
missile and the Poseidon nuclear-powered 
underwater drone have been progressing. 

Putin said the first submarine equipped 
to carry the Poseidon will be commis¬ 
sioned later this year. 

He also announced the coming deploy¬ 
ment of the new Zircon hypersonic missile 
for the Russian navy, saying it’s capable of 
flying at nine times the speed of sound and 
will have a range of 620 miles. 

While issuing a tough warning to the 
US., Putin also claimed that Russia still 
wants friendly relations with Washington 
and remains open for arms control talks. 

“We don’t want confrontation, particu¬ 
larly with such a global power as the U.S.,” 
he said. 


Possible peace declaration looms 
large over US-North Korea summit 



Had Dinh/AP 


Le Phuc Hal, left, and To Gia Huy sit after having haircuts in the 
styles of President Donald Trump and North Korean leader Kim Jong 
Un in Hanoi, Vietnam, on Tuesday. 

Hanoi barber marks summit 
with Trump, Kim hairstyles 


By Eric Talmadge 

Associated Press 

TOKYO — With their second 
summit fast approaching, specula¬ 
tion is growing that President Don¬ 
ald Trump may try to persuade 
North Korean leader Kim Jong 
Un to commit to denuclearization 
by giving him something he wants 
more than almost anything else: 
an announcement of peace and an 
end to the Korean War. 

Such an announcement could 
make history. 

ANALYSIS But, if not done 
carefully, it 
could open up 
a whole new set of problems for 
Washington. 

Here’s why switching the focus 
of the ongoing talks between 
Pyongyang and Washington from 
denuclearization to peace would 
be a risky move — and why it 
might be exactly what Kim wants 
when the two leaders meet in 
Hanoi on Feb. 27-28. 

The standoff. The Korean Pen¬ 
insula was divided at the 38th par¬ 
allel after World War II, with the 
U.S. claiming a zone of influence 
in the south and the Soviet Union 
in the north. Within five years, 
the two Koreas were at war. 

Though the shooting stopped 
in 1953, the conflict ended with 
an armistice, signed by North 
Korea, China and the 17-nation, 
U.S.-led United Nations Com¬ 
mand that was supposed to be re¬ 
placed by a formal peace treaty. 
But both sides instead settled ever 
deeper into Cold War hostilities 


marked by occasional outbreaks 
of violence. 

North Korea blames what it 
sees as Washington’s unrelenting 
hostility years as ample justifica¬ 
tion for its nuclear weapons and 
long-range missiles. It claims 
they are purely for self-defense. 

The U.S. maintains a heavy 
military presence in South Korea 
to counter what it says is the 
North’s intention to invade and 
assimilate the South. It has also 
implemented a long-standing pol¬ 
icy of ostracizing the North and 
backing economic sanctions. 

Why Kim wants a treaty. Get¬ 
ting a formal peace treaty has 
been high on the wish list of every 
North Korean leader, starting 
with Kim Jong Un’s grandfather, 
Kim II Sung. 

A peace treaty would bring in¬ 
ternational recognition, probably 
at least some easing of trade sanc¬ 
tions, and a likely reduction in the 
number of U.S. troops south of the 
Demilitarized Zone. 

If done right, it would be a huge 
boost to Kim’s reputation at home 
and abroad. And, of course, to the 
cause of peace on the Korean Pen¬ 
insula at a time when Pyongyang 
says it is trying to shift scarce 
resources away from defense so 
it can boost its standard of liv¬ 
ing and modernize its economy. 
Trump has said he would wel¬ 
come a North Korea more focused 
on trade and economic growth. 
Stability on the peninsula is good 
for South Korea’s economy and 
probably for Japan’s as well. 

Though Trump hasn’t stressed 


human rights, eased tensions 
could create the space needed 
for the North to loosen its con¬ 
trols over political and individual 
freedoms. But it’s naive to expect 
North Korea to suddenly change 
its ways. 

Peace or appeasement? After 
his first summit with Kim, in Sin¬ 
gapore last June, Trump declared 
the nuclear threat was over. He 
isn’t saying that anymore. 

Trump made no mention of de¬ 
nuclearization during his State 
of the Union address. Instead, he 
called his effort a “historic push 
for peace on the Korean Peninsu¬ 
la” and stressed that Kim hasn’t 
conducted any recent nuclear or 
missile tests and has released 
Americans who had been jailed 
in the North and returned the 
remains of dozens of Americans 
killed in the war. 

Kim, meanwhile, has good rea¬ 
son to want to turn his summits 
with Trump into “peace talks.” 

The biggest win for the North 
would be to get a peace declara¬ 
tion while quietly abandoning 
denuclearization altogether, or 
by agreeing to production caps or 
other measures that would limit, 
but not eliminate, its nuclear ar¬ 
senal. Simply having a summit 
without a clear commitment to 
denuclearization goes a long way 
toward establishing him as the 
leader of a de facto nuclear state. 

Unless Washington is willing to 
accept him as such, that will only 
make future talks more difficult. 


Associated Press 

HANOI, Vietnam — At a bar¬ 
bershop tucked away in a small 
Hanoi alley, Le Phuc Hai pa¬ 
tiently waited for his hair dye to 
bleach his natural black into the 
color of the hair of the president 
of the United States. 

On a chair next to him. To Gia 
Huy, 9, emerged as a spitting 
image of a miniature Kim Jong 
Un. 

“Many people say that I look 
like Kim Jong Un, especially 
when I have this hairstyle,” said 
Huy, who was nicknamed “Un” 
for his likeness to the North Ko¬ 
rean leader. 

He was unable to hide his ex¬ 
citement that Kim is coming to 
the Vietnamese capital next week 


for his second summit with Presi¬ 
dent Donald Trump, and hopes 
for a chance to see him in person. 

As the summit frenzy shakes 
Hanoi, hairdresser Le Tuan 
Duong has joined in, offering free 
Trump or Kim hairstyles to about 
a dozen customers. 

“Hanoi is a city of peace. When 
Donald Trump and Kim Jong Un 
decide to come here to talk about 
restoring peace, I think I should 
do something to show that Hanoi 
people welcome the summit,” 
Duong said. 

He said Kim’s hairstyle shows 
youth while Trump’s displays 
power. 

“But Kim’s style is a lot more 
popular among customers,” he 
said. 
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Venezuela's opposition 
fights to win over troops 



Fernando Vergara/AP 


A truck with humanitarian aid for Venezuela is escorted by police 
in Cucuta, Colombia, on the border with Venezuela on Saturday. 
Venezuela’s opposition is pushing the military to let in the aid. 


By Christine Armario 
AND Fabiola Sanchez 
Associated Press 

CARACAS, Venezuela — Presi¬ 
dent Donald Trump and Venezu¬ 
ela’s opposition are pushing the 
military to let in humanitarian aid 
in the belief that it could break a 
monthlong standoff over power 
in the troubled South American 
nation. But top commanders are 
showing no signs of breaking their 
loyalty to Nicolas Maduro and dis¬ 
gruntled rank-and-file troops have 
yet to act. 

In a speech to Venezuela’s exile 
community in South Florida on 
Monday, Trump warned Vene¬ 
zuela’s military that standing by 
Maduro could bring disastrous 
consequences. “You will lose ev¬ 
erything,” he said. 

The threat brought a terse re¬ 
sponse Tuesday from Defense 
Minister Vladimir Padrino Lopez, 
who went on state television to 
say that Venezuela’s military was 
indeed willing to lose everything 
— even their lives — to defend 
Maduro. 

“They’ll have to go over our 
dead bodies,” he said. 

Here’s a look at the opposition’s 
struggle to win over Venezuela’s 


all-critical military. 

■ Why is Venezuela’s military 
so important? 

Venezuela’s military has served 
as the traditional arbiter of po¬ 
litical disputes in Venezuela and 
under both the late Hugo Chavez 
and Maduro has vastly expanded 
its reach within Venezuela. 

The military was predominate¬ 
ly responsible for overthrowing 
dictator Marcos Perez Jimenez in 
1958 and under the constitution 
holds no allegiance to any political 
party or ideology. 

The opposition believes that 
the military’s recognition of 
Juan Guaido as interim president 
is vital to force Maduro out of 
power and solidify a transitional 
government. 

Venezuela’s president by law 
serves as commander in chief, 
and so without that recognition, 
Guaido’s self-proclamation as the 
nation’s rightful president is al¬ 
most wholly symbolic. 

Boasting some 200,000 troops 
and 1.7 million militiamen, Ven¬ 
ezuela’s armed forces command 
not just the nation’s firepower but 
many key sectors of the economy 
as well, making their backing 
critical. 

■ Why hasn’t the military 


flipped? 

Venezuela’s top military brass 
has a lot to lose if Maduro leaves 
power. 

Accused of human rights abus¬ 
es and long suspected of having 
a role in drug trafficking, many 
likely fear ending up behind bars 
and distrust the opposition’s offer 
for amnesty. 

“They simply don’t believe that 
amnesty is a viable proposition,” 
said Phil Gunson, a senior analyst 
with the Crisis Group based in Ca¬ 
racas. “Many of them believe it’s 
a trap.” 

Lower-ranking troops suffer 
from the same food shortages and 
meager earnings as the rest of the 
nation, but analysts believe they 
lack the organization to stage a 
significant rebellion. 

■ Why is bringing in aid criti¬ 
cal to winning the military? 

With control over the nation’s 
borders, it’s the military that will 
decide whether or not the humani¬ 
tarian aid Guaido is vowing to 
bring into the country ultimately 
enters or not. 

The opposition is hedging its 
bets on a simple premise — that if 
rank-and-file troops let the aid in, 
they will essentially have recog¬ 
nized Guaido as Venezuela’s com¬ 


mander in chief. 

They believe that troops will 
have difficulty at a fundamental, 
moral level in using force to stop 
a mass group of civilians trying to 
get aid in and are likely to think of 
their own struggling families. 

Eric Farnsworth, of the Coun¬ 
cil of the Americas and Americas 
Society, a Washington-based think 
tank, said that to take that step 
troops will need to be certain the 
international community has their 
back. 

■ Will the military break the 
stalemate? 

While the opposition is hoping 
that if the military does let in aid 
on Saturday, as Guaido has called 


for, it will mark a clear turn of 
events, the reality is the conflict is 
likely to drag on. 

It’s possible that even if the aid 
is let in, it isn’t seen by the public 
or even the majority of troops as 
a clear signal that the military is 
now backing Guaido as Venezue¬ 
la’s president. 

“Both sides will undoubtedly 
declare victory after the 23rd,” 
Gunson said, referring to the date 
Guaido set for it to be ferried in by 
“caravans” of Venezuelans. “And 
unless there is a clear break be¬ 
tween the military and Maduro, 
I think the show will go on. The 
struggle for the upper hand will 
continue.” 


Vatican summit comes 
amid ongoing cover-ups 


Microsoft finds hacking 
ahead of parliamentary 
elections in Europe 


By Nicole Winfield 

Associated Press 

VATICAN CITY — If Pope 
Francis needed a concrete exam¬ 
ple to justify summoning church 
leaders from around the globe to 
Rome for a tutorial on clergy sex 
abuse. Sister Bernardine Pemii 
has it. 

The nun, who recently com¬ 
pleted a course on child protection 
policies at Rome’s Jesuit universi¬ 
ty, has been advising her bishop in 
Ghana on an abuse case, instruct¬ 
ing him to invite the victim to his 
office to hear her story before 
opening an investigation. 

If Pemii hadn’t stepped in? 

“It would have been covered. 
There would have been com¬ 
plete silence,” Pemii told The 
Associated Press recently. “And 
nothing would have happened. 
Nobody would have listened to the 
victim.” 

Francis is convening this week’s 
summit at the Vatican to prevent 
cover-ups by Catholic superi¬ 
ors everywhere as many around 
the world continue to protect the 
church’s reputation at all costs, 
denying that priests rape children 
and discrediting victims even as 
new cases keep coming to light. 

History’s first Latin American 
pope has made many of the same 
mistakes. 

These include the pontiff seri¬ 


ously and publicly botching a well- 
known case of cover-up in Chile 
by initially giving it no credence. 

Francis realized last year he had 
erred. “I was part of the problem,” 
Francis told Chilean survivor Juan 
Carlos Cruz during a private meet¬ 
ing at the Vatican in June. 

The pope has now done an about- 
face and is bringing the rest of the 
church leadership along with him 
at the extraordinary summit that 
starts Thursday. 

The meeting will bring together 
some 190 presidents of bishops’ 
conferences, religious orders and 
Vatican offices for four days of lec¬ 
tures and workshops on prevent¬ 
ing sex abuse in their churches, 
tending to victims and investigat¬ 
ing abuse when it does occur. 

The Vatican isn’t expecting any 
miracles, and the pope himself 
has called for expectations to be 
“deflated.” But organizers say 
the meeting nevertheless marks 
a turning point in the way the 
Catholic Church has dealt with 
the problem, with Francis’ own 
conversion last year a key point of 
departure. 

“I want to say that something 
important is going to come out of 
the week, but based on research 
we’ve done, I believe this church 
is nowhere close to enacting the 
reforms it must make to stop 
this epidemic,” said Anne Barret 
Doyle, of BishopAccountability. 



Luigi Navarra/AP 


Tim Lennon, left, of Tucson, 
Ariz., president of Survivors 
Network of those Abused by 
Priests, and SNAP member 
Carol Midboe, of Austin, Texas, 
speak in St. Peter’s Square at 
the Vatican on Wednesday. 

Survivor Phil Saviano, who was 
crucial to the Boston Globe’s 2002 
expose that first revealed the ex¬ 
tent of the abuse and cover-up by 
clergy, is joining about a dozen 
abuse survivors, many of them 
activists, who were meeting with 
summit organizers Wednesday. A 
different group of survivors will 
join the bishops themselves, of¬ 
fering testimonies during daily 
prayers. 

The message, said Chilean sur¬ 
vivor Cruz, who organized the 
meeting with the committee mem¬ 
bers, is that bishops must listen to 
survivors and apply true zero tol¬ 
erance at home. 

“Those who have covered up, 
there is the door,” Cruz told the 
AP. 


Associated Press 

LONDON — A hacking group 
has targeted European demo¬ 
cratic institutions including think 
tanks and nonprofit groups ahead 
of highly anticipated European 
Union parliamentary elections in 
May, Microsoft said. 

The company said Tuesday that 
a group called Strontium targeted 
email accounts for more than 100 
people in six European countries 
working for the German Council 
on Foreign Relations, the Aspen 
Institutes in Europe and the Ger¬ 
man Marshall Fund. 

Microsoft said in a blog post 
that it is continuing to investigate 
but is confident many of the at¬ 
tacks originated from Strontium, 
a group that others call Fancy 
Bear or APT28. US. authorities 
have tied the group to Russia’s 
main intelligence agency, known 
as the GRU. 

Microsoft said the attacks oc¬ 
curred from September to De¬ 
cember and that it notified the 
organizations after discovering 
they were targeted. 

Tech companies have been 
accused of not doing enough to 
prevent hacking attacks and the 
spread of fake news, which some 
say influenced m^or elections 


like the US. presidential vote and 
the Brexit referendum. 

Hundreds of millions of people 
are set to vote for more than 700 
EU parliamentary lawmakers in 
May, and the recent rise of popu¬ 
list parties has raised the prospect 
of euroskeptic politicians gaining 
more seats and potentially under¬ 
mining the bloc. 

The German Marshall Fund 
has done extensive work re¬ 
searching and documenting Rus¬ 
sian attempts at interfering in 
elections as part of its broader ef¬ 
forts on democracy-building and 
trans-Atlantic cooperation. 

In a statement, the German 
Marshall Fund president, Karen 
Donfried, said the attacks were 
unsurprising for an organization 
“dedicated to advancing and pro¬ 
moting democratic values.” 

The organization said its 
systems did not appear to be 
compromised. 

The German Council on For¬ 
eign Relations declined to offer 
details, citing the ongoing inves¬ 
tigation. But a council spokes¬ 
woman, Eva-Maria McCormack, 
called for “strong political and 
public attention” to the issue of 
cyberattacks. 
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THE CENSUS 

m The approximate value of jewelry that police in Cranston, R.I., say was taken by a for- 
M M M M AK mer empioyee at Ross-Simon Jewelers’ headquarters. Yanlll Taveras of Providence was 
charged with embezzlement in connection with the theft. The company contacted police 
" after finding jewelry in an office where it was not supposed to be stored, and discover¬ 
ing 121 pieces worth $222,000 were missing. Police alleged that Taveras, 26, recently 
pawned large amounts of jewelry, some of which police recovered. Taveras was released on $4,500 surety bail. 




Legacy hike 

Members of the U.S. military, dressed as traditional 10th Mountain Division soldiers, hike up the “First Hike” route during Legacy Days on 
Monday in Vail, Colo. The route is the one the founders of Vail, Pete Seibert and Earl Eaton, took in 1957 to scope out the potential Vail had 
for a ski resort. 


Response to marriage 
proposal is on target 

ly I WAYNE — A New Jer- 
3 sey couple is planning on 
giving marriage a shot after a man 
surprised his girlfriend by propos¬ 
ing at an indoor shooting range. 

Kara Crampton was taking 
target practice Sunday at Reload- 
erz in Wayne when a target spun 
around and showed the mes¬ 
sage “Will you marry me?” with 
the option for her to either shoot 
the words “YES” or “NO.” The 
range’s owner created the target, 
making sure the “YES” area was 
much easier to hit. 

The owner’s son is a friend of 
Crampton’s new fiance, Jake 
Woodruff 

Crampton quickly accepted his 
proposal, then formally made her 
answer official later by putting 
three shots in the center of the 
“YES” target. 

Man sought in crash, 
theft at adult shop 

OIC "^ULSA — Police in 
W\ Tulsa are searching 
for a man who crashed his car 
into the glass doors of an adult 
novelty shop, then ran inside and 
stole lingerie and sex toys. 

Police said the heist at Hus¬ 
tler Hollywood happened about 3 
a.m. Monday. It was captured on 
video. Employees discovered the 
damage later Monday morning 
when they came to work. 

Police Officer Jeanne Pierce 
told Tulsa TV station KOTV that 
authorities believe the man knew 
the store’s layout because he ran 
directly to one section to steal the 
items, which were valued at $300 
to $400. Pierce said the greater 
cost is likely the damage to the 
glass doors. 

Authorities have not yet identi¬ 
fied the man. 

Razor blades placed on 
store’s shopping carts 

ly ^ SILER CITY — Police 
in North Carolina are 
looking for the people responsible 
for placing razor blades under 
the handles of shopping carts at 
a Walmart, injuring at least one 
person. 

Citing a Siler City police press 
release, news outlets reported the 
blades were found Sunday. Police 
said the blades could have been 
part of a plan to shoplift. 

Police released images from 
surveillance video of two male 
suspects. 

It’s unclear how many shopping 
carts were affected. 

Big animal suspected 
in killing of 6 llamas 

LOUISVILLE — Au- 
■ V 1 thorities believe a 
“large animal” is responsible for 
an attack that killed six llamas on 
a farm near a zoo in Kentucky. 

Louisville Llama Farm owner 
Caroline Willette told the Cou¬ 
rier Journal she awoke Monday 
morning to blood and tufts of 
wool spread around her property. 
Five llamas were found dead with 
bite marks behind their ears and 
by their flanks, while a sixth was 
put down because of injuries. 


At least two other llamas were 
injured. Willette said the at¬ 
tack caused at least $10,000 in 
damage. 

Willette doesn’t believe coyotes 
were responsible for the attack, 
as llamas are good at defending 
themselves and one of the ani¬ 
mals killed weighed 500 pounds. 

Riders on gondolas 
at SeaWorld rescued 

^ A SAN DIEGO — Pohce 
said more than a dozen 
people trapped on a ride at Sea- 
World in San Diego were rescued. 

San Diego police told FOX5 
News that around six gondolas 
stopped functioning Monday night 
after a big gust of wind tripped a 
circuit breaker on “Bayside Sky- 
ride.” Authorities had estimated 
between 15 and 30 people were 
trapped, some of them in gondo¬ 
las suspended above water. Six¬ 
teen were actually rescued. 

The riders were lowered by har¬ 
nesses and rescued by lifeguard 
boats. They were then evaluated 


by medical crews. 

SeaWorld said in a statement 
that it will conduct a thorough 
inspection of the ride prior to 
reopening. 

Activist: Plaque for 
former justice stolen 

TOPEKA — A civil 
■ rights activist said a 

plaque honoring Thurgood Mar¬ 
shall was stolen from a Topeka 
bridge named for the former U.S. 
Supreme Court justice. 

It is the second time in a year 
that a plaque honoring a civil 
rights icon was pried loose from 
a Topeka bridge. In August 2018, 
a commemorative plaque was sto¬ 
len from a bridge named for Ken 
Marshall, the first black person 
elected to the Kansas Legislature 
from Topeka. 

Topeka police said the latest 
theft was reported Saturday but 
it isn’t clear when the plaque was 
taken. 

Activist Sonny Scroggins said 
he will ask Topeka leaders to re¬ 


place the stolen plaques, and is 
considering filing a civil rights 
complaint with the U.S. Justice 
Department. 

Rattlesnake winds up 
inside police vehicle 

PI JACKSONVILLE 
r L BEACH — A rattle¬ 
snake in Florida ended up in the 
back of a police car. 

The snake was being carried by 
a homeless man walking around 
Jacksonville Beach on Monday 
morning. Sgt. Larry Smith told 
local news stations the snake was 
6 to 8 feet long. 

When police stopped the man, 
they told him to throw the reptile 
into the back of their vehicle for 
safety. 

In a WTLV-TV report, video 
shows a Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission officer 
pulling the snake from the patrol 
car’s back seat. The rattles at 
the end of the snake’s tail can be 
heard shaking as the officer drops 
the snake into a plastic container. 


Chris Dillmann, Vail (Colo.) Daily/AP 


The snake was relocated to a 
wooded area. 

Rescuers save hiker 
stuck in quicksand 

I IX SPRINGDALE — Au- 
I thorities rescued a 
hiker who got stranded in a creek 
during winter weather at Zion Na¬ 
tional Park in Utah after his leg 
got stuck in quicksand. 

Zion National Park said the 
man from Arizona and his com¬ 
panion were unable to free him 
after his leg got buried in quick¬ 
sand Saturday afternoon. 

The man’s friend left him with 
gear to keep warm and called 911 
about three hours later once she 
reached an area with cell service. 
Both suffered from hypothermia. 

Rescuers worked for two hours 
to free the hiker, then had to spend 
the night with him as 4 inches of 
snow fell overnight. 

Eventually, a helicopter was 
used to take the hiker out of the 
area. 

From wire reports 
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American 
country singer 
Larry Gatlin 
prepares for an 
appearance on 
Johnny Cash’s 
television show 
at the NBC 
studios in 1973. 
Documentarian 
Ken Bums’ 
next project is 
“Country Music,” 
an eight-part, 
16 V 2 -hour series 
set to air in 
September. 

Don Paulsen, 
Michael Ochs 
V Archives 

Getty Images 


Ken Burns goes country 


Filmmaker says music docuseries far from frivolous 


By Randy Lewis 
Los Angeles Times 

T here was a moment, however fleeting, 
when documentary filmmaker Ken Burns 
thought a change of pace might be in order 
after more than a decade of emotionally 
draining, logistically nightmarish work on his 10- 
part, 18-hour exploration of the history and bitter 
legacy of the Vietnam War. 

A colleague suggested country music; Burns 
thought the subject might be too lightweight. 

“It seemed that this could be a frivolous agen¬ 
da,” Burns, 65, says by phone from his Florentine 
Films office in Walpole, N.H., where he and his 
team are putting the finishing touches on “Coun¬ 
try Music,” an eight-part, IbVi-hour series set to 
premiere Sept. 15 stateside on PBS. 

“It’s not. It’s as elemental, and in fact, there were 
more tears shed by warm bodies in the editing 
room for this than for ‘Vietnam.’” 

Burns theorizes that through country music, we 
can get a better understanding of the American 
experience. 

“All these elemental things — birth, death, fall¬ 
ing in love, falling out of love, seeking redemption 
and erring and all the things human flesh is heir 
to — that’s the stuff country music is about,” says 
Bums, who collaborated with writer-producer 
Dayton Duncan, producer Julie Dunfey and the 
general manager of Nashville’s Grand Ole Opry 
and the Ryman Auditorium, Sally Williams. 

“What we’ve done over the last eight years is to 
tear away the undergrowth and look at this mag¬ 
nificent stuff as a new way of focusing on America, 
seeing race, seeing people who think their stories 
aren’t being told. It’s all a good story to tell, and a 
good story to tell now.” 

He’s referring to the Americans disenchanted 
with the political process, as reflected in the re¬ 
sults of the 2016 and 2018 elections, and how that 
feeling mirrors the story of country music, which 
was born as an expression of people and subjects 
largely ignored by styles popular in urban areas. 


“It’s the Mark Twain school of history — that 
idea attributed to him that ‘history doesn’t repeat 
itself, but it rhymes,”’ Burns says. “We just pro¬ 
ceed working with our films and trying to master 
the story, but it never surprises me when we look up 
and find that they are speaking to the moment.” 

Many of the contemporary musicians inter¬ 
viewed for the project will take part in an all-star 
concert March 27 at Nashville’s Ryman Auditori¬ 
um. That concert will be filmed and broadcast in 
the fall in conjunction with the film series. 

In many respects, the new series will reflect the 
signature Burns style: slow pans across, in and out 
of historical photos, vintage film and video foot¬ 
age, on-camera interviews, exhaustive research 
and even-handed narration by actor Peter Coyote. 

In this case, as with his 10-part, 19-hour “Jazz” 
series in 2001, “Country Music” also incorporates 
dozens of musical performances plus archival and 
new interviews with key musical figures. They re¬ 
flect on music that has roots reaching back hun¬ 
dreds of years to antecedents in Europe and Africa, 
illustrating the genre’s evolution up through the 
predetermined historical cutoff point of 1996. 

Burns and Duncan conducted 175 hours of inter¬ 
views with 101 subjects — noting that roughly 20 
percent of the people they talked with have since 
died. They’ve also incorporated 3,200 photographs 
and hours of archival film footage. 

Stuart cites elements in the series he finds most 
rewarding. 

“They found evidence of Jimmie Rodgers film 
footage and photographs that the world has never 
seen,” he says of the early 20th century singer, 
songwriter and recording star from Meridian, 
Miss., regarded as the “Father of Country Music.” 
“To me, that’s worth the price of admission 
alone.” 

Other aspects he singles out include the way the 
filmmakers “have done a better job giving proper 
credit to women’s role in country music and the 
lasting effect they’ve had on the genre.” 

Likewise, the influence of African Americans in 
country music is brought into sharper relief 



It seemed that this could be a frivolous 
agenda. It’s not. It’s as elemental, and in fact, 
there were more tears shed by warm bodies in 
the editing room for this than for “Vietnam.” ^ 

Ken Burns 

Documentary filmmaker, comparing his current project, 

“Country Music," to his previous project, “Vietnam” 


Stapleton, Dan + Shay 
lead ACM nominations 


By Kristin M. Hall 

Associated Press 

Chris Stapleton and Dan -F 
Shay lead the 54th Academy of 
Country Music Awards with six 
nominations each while Grammy 
album of the year winner Kacey 
Musgraves comes in with five 
nominations. 

Reba McEntire, who is hosting 
the show for a record 16th time, 
announced the nominees in top 
categories on “CBS This Morn¬ 
ing” on Wednesday. 

The top category, entertainer of 
the year, is all male for the sec¬ 
ond year in a row, which includes 
Stapleton, Jason Aldean, Luke 
Bryan, Kenny Chesney and Keith 
Urban. 

Musgraves is the sole female 
artist in the album of the year cat¬ 
egory along with Stapleton, Dan 
+ Shay, Eric Church and Dierks 
Bentley. 

The ACMs will be aired on CBS 
on April 7 from the MGM Grand 
Arena in Las Vegas. 

Stapleton is nominated twice as 
producer and artist for album of 
the year for “From A Room: Vol¬ 
ume 2,” which he won last year 
for “From A Room: Volume 1.” 

He also seeks to win his sec¬ 
ond consecutive male artist of 
the year trophy and is nominat¬ 
ed twice for song of the year for 


“Broken Halos,” for which he is 
also nominated as a producer. 

Dan + Shay could make good 
on their first Grammy win for 
country song of the year for “Te¬ 
quila,” which has earned them 
three nominations as a duo at 
the ACMs. They are also nomi¬ 
nated for vocal duo of the year, 
album of the year for their self- 
titled release and musical event 
of the year for a duet with Kelly 
Clarkson. 

Dan Smyers earned four indi¬ 
vidual nominations for his work 
as a producer and songwriter. 

Musgraves beat out the big- 
gest-selling albums of the year by 
Cardi B and Drake for album of 
the year at this year’s Grammy 
Awards, but her lack of airplay 
meant she missed out on a single 
of the year nomination at the 
ACMs. She won four total Gram- 
mys this year, including best 
country album and best country 
song. 

She is nominated twice as pro¬ 
ducer and artist for album of the 
year for “Golden Hour,” and twice 
for song of the year for “Space 
Cowboy,” which only reached top 
30 on Billboard’s Hot Country 
chart. She’s also nominated for 
female artist of the year. 

Bentley, Brothers Osborne, 
Florida Georgia Line, Bebe Rexha 
had four nominations each. 


Chicago prosecutor recuses 
herself from Smollett case 


Associated Press 

Chicago’s top prosecutor re¬ 
cused herself from the investiga¬ 
tion into the attack reported by 
“Empire” actor Jussie Smollett 
shortly after police requested an¬ 
other interview with the actor. 

The office of Cook County 
State’s Attorney Kim Foxx of¬ 
fered few specifics Tuesday when 
announcing that Foxx was recus¬ 
ing herself from the case, which 
police said had “shifted” after 
detectives released two Nige¬ 
rian brothers who were initially 
deemed suspects. 

“Out of an abundance of cau¬ 
tion, the decision to recuse her¬ 
self was made to address potential 
questions of impartiality based 
upon familiarity with potential 
witnesses in the case,” said Foxx 
spokeswoman Tandra Simonton, 
who wouldn’t specify how Foxx 
was familiar with anyone in the 
case. Simonton said Foxx would 
have no further comment. 

Smollett has said two masked 
men hurled racial and homopho¬ 
bic slurs at him before beating 
him up early on Jan. 29. The actor, 
who is black and gay, said the 
men then looped a rope around 
his neck. 

Other news 

■ Home-grown talents Dua 
Lipa, Anne-Marie and George 
Ezra lead the nominations for 
the UK. music industry’s Brit 


Awards. Lipa, who won two Gram¬ 
my awards this month, is up for 
four trophies, including single of 
the year for both “One Kiss” and 
“IDGAF.” Singer Anne-Marie 
also has four nods, including best 
British female solo artist, while 
Ezra has three. 

■ The Costume Designers 
Guild says the Afro-futuristic 
wardrobes in “Black Panther,” 
the 18th century ensembles in 
“The Favourite” and the glitzy 
costumes in “Crazy Rich Asians” 
were among the best costumes 
of the year. The union celebrated 
the year’s outstanding work in 
film and television Tuesday at its 
annual awards show in Beverly 
Hills, Calif 

■ David Horowitz, whose 
“Fight Back!” syndicated pro¬ 
gram made him perhaps the 
best-known consumer reporter 
in the US., died Feb. 14. He was 
81. “Fight Back! With David 
Horowitz” won multiple Emmys 
and a huge audience as Horowitz 
investigated product defects, test¬ 
ed advertising claims and con¬ 
fronted companies with customer 
complaints. 

■ Lady Gaga and her fiance, 
talent agent Christian Carino, 
have split up. A representative for 
the singer-actress confirmed the 
news to The Associated Press on 
Tuesday. Gaga, 32, and Carino, 
49, began dating in 2017. Gaga 
was previously engaged to actor 
Taylor Kinney. 
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OPINION 

Sanders had his moment, but it has passed 


By David Von Drehle 

The Washington Post 

A certain announcement this week 
reminded me that for a brief, 
happy time quite a few years ago, 
my wife and I rented an apart¬ 
ment in Washington’s grand Kalorama 
neighborhood. With its high ceilings, wide 
staircase and gleaming wooden floors, our 
building evoked its origins in the heady 
days of a brand-new American empire, 
an emerging global force, an awakening 
industrial giant. Yet there was a creeping 
shabbiness to the place that made it afford¬ 
able for the likes of us. 

Think of it as a museum of lost grandeur, 
populated mostly by Formerly Important 
People. This small but distinctive slice of 
the capital’s demography finds its lives of 
power and purpose whittled to the scale of 
a pension and gravitates to such buildings. 
Accustomed to congressional suites or the 
large offices of undersecretaries, the FIPs 
require big walls to hold all their photo¬ 
graphs of younger selves in historic com¬ 
pany. They need ample space to display 
little gifts received as tokens of gratitude 
from nations that no longer exist. 

In the overheated entry, I occasionally 
encountered a brusque little man in his 80s 
at the mailboxes. He had a shock of white 
hair and the air of a person who expected 
to be recognized, if only so that he could 
be annoyed at the intrusion. On perhaps 
our third encounter, when I glimpsed more 
than the back of his head, it hit me: Eugene 
McCarthy. I murmured, “Hello, Senator,” 
and he grumbled something in return. 

Not 30 years earlier, this same man had 
occupied the electrified heart of a buzz¬ 
ing, sparking madness in U.S. politics. It 
was 1968. There was a giant in the White 
House, Lyndon Johnson, who found him¬ 


self there by fate and an electoral landslide. 
This giant was weakened by the wound of 
Vietnam — but no one knew how weak, and 
wounded giants can be dangerous indeed. 
No one, it seemed, had the guts to test him. 

Anti-war strategist Allard Lowenstein 
reportedly begged Sen. Robert F. Kenne¬ 
dy, of New York, to challenge Johnson. No 
dice. Lowenstein pleaded next with Sen. 
George McGovern, of South Dakota, to do 
it. Nope. 

Eugene McCarthy, a former monk-in- 
training from Minnesota, said yes. 

Shaggy-headed college students clipped 
their hair, declared themselves “Clean for 
Gene” and trooped to New Hampshire to 
knock on doors. Sometimes, the volunteers 
interrupted the evening news, which was 
grim with reports of North Vietnam’s Tet 
Offensive. When McCarthy won more 
than 40 percent of the votes in that first 
primary, and held the giant below 50 per¬ 
cent, suddenly everyone could see that 
Johnson’s wound was mortal. The presi¬ 
dent dropped out of the race within weeks. 
The Democratic Party split wide open just 
as the country was going half-crazy, and 
the weird, flawed figure of Richard Nixon 
slipped into the presidency. 

All these McCarthy memories came 
rushing up when Sen. Bernie Sanders, I- 
Vt., announced Tuesday that he’s running 
for president again. It seems Sanders is 
making the same mistake McCarthy made 
as he returned time and again to the presi¬ 
dential well —1972,1976,1988,1992. Both 
men were improbable candidates whose 
willingness to challenge a giant paid off in 
a transient flash of glory. But Sanders ap¬ 
pears no more aware than McCarthy that 
the moment doesn’t last. 

History will not be hoodwinked by the 
thin excuses Hillary Clinton’s supporters 


make for her disastrous loss in 2016. Only 
a terrible candidate could have managed to 
lose to Donald Trump. For all the headings 
on her resume, Clinton had already dem¬ 
onstrated this weakness by losing to an in¬ 
experienced Barack Obama in 2008. And 
yet, as she limped into 2016, only Sanders, 
among Washington figures, would test 
her. 

Like McCarthy, the Vermont indepen¬ 
dent tapped something: the anti-giant im¬ 
pulse. Those clean-shaven boys for Gene 
had their spiritual heirs in the oft-bearded 
Bernie Bros. McCarthy’s anthem came 
courtesy of Peter, Paul & Mary. Sand¬ 
ers played Simon and Garfunkel for his 
soundtrack. 

But neither candidate grew into the larg¬ 
er force that can take an impulse and turn 
it into victory. It is a hard, bitter lesson for 
most senators and governors and celebrity 
candidates to learn that history is full of ac¬ 
cidents and coincidence and happenstance 
and contains very few masters of fate. 

Sanders filled the anti-Hillary vacuum in 
2016. And like the vacuum McCarthy filled 
in early 1968, this was a fleeting opportu¬ 
nity, seized and then gone. For a moment, 
it took Sanders to the heart of a buzzing, 
sparking madness. And, much as McCar¬ 
thy’s moment ended with Nixon, the Sand¬ 
ers moment faded with the weird, flawed 
figure of Trump in the White House. 

However the 2020 campaign might un¬ 
fold for the Democrats, there is no wound¬ 
ed giant to define the party fray. Minus 
the vacuum, Sanders will find, like gruff 
Gene, that his moment is gone, his agenda 
absorbed by more plausible candidates, his 
future behind him. Only the residue of un¬ 
slaked ambition remains. 

David Von Drehle is a Washington Post columnist. 
He is the author of “Rise to Greatness: Abraham 
Lincoln and America’s Most Perilous Year.” 


Our political identity must be American first 


By Kathleen Parker 
Washington Post Writers Group 

WASHINGTON 
here’s identity — and then there’s 
identity politics. The difference 
between them may well be the 
crux of our next presidential 

election. 

Identity is, obviously, who we are — the 
sum of our sex, race, religion (or lack 
thereof), experiences and heritage. Identi¬ 
ty is essential to our sense of self, our rela¬ 
tionship to others and our place in society. 
Inherent in identity is the nearly universal 
need for respect, dignity, value and, if it’s 
not too much trouble, admiration. 

When those “desirables” are imperiled, 
we turn to identity politics, drawing atten¬ 
tion to plights, problems and issues distinct 
to an ignored, marginalized, oppressed, 
disenfranchised or otherwise noninte- 
grated segment of society. 

We’ve all been participants in identity 
politics, at one time or another and to vary¬ 
ing extents. The Irish (my hand is raised) 
in many instances came to this country 
as indentured servants. Our history isn’t 
quite so noble as we might wish, but we are 
ever-changing and evolving. 

Witness the all-LGBTQ City Council of 
Palm Springs, Calif 

Though the council is a triumph of gen¬ 
der identity — featuring one bisexual 
woman, one transgender woman and three 
gay men — its members reportedly are not 
exactly singing in harmony. And, after a 
Latino civil rights group threatened a law¬ 
suit last year, the council has changed the 


city’s electoral system to ensure greater 
diversity of other orders. The civil rights 
group was unhappy with the all-whiteness 
of the council. 

You can see their point, which is not the 
same as saying the council members aren’t 
capable of making good decisions indepen¬ 
dent of their sexuality or race. But so goes 
identity politics: Everybody wants a seat at 
the table, and then somebody doesn’t like 
the table. 

By some measures. Palm Springs rep¬ 
resents the zenith of identity politics. Hey, 
hey, we’ve transcended sexual identifica¬ 
tion as a barrier to full societal partici¬ 
pation! “Coming out” was crucial to the 
gay movement and, perhaps, it still is. Far 
more noteworthy, however, would be not 
knowing such personal details, suggesting 
a truer transcendence, as well as respect 
for privacy — and, not least, one’s right not 
to know. 

We know too well the proclivities of one 
Donald Trump, who surely represents the 
nadir of identity politics. His 2016 victory 
was sealed by his early recognition of iden¬ 
tity-anxiety on the right and the percep¬ 
tion that whites were losing their place in 
the hierarchy of American society. Trump 
came, saw and conquered against all odds 
because he understood what Southern 
politicians have always understood — the 
collective id. His evil genius was in plumb¬ 
ing the depths of that id and liberating the 
latent bias there through his bigot-baiting 
jibes at Mexicans, Muslims and others. 

To those involved in recent identity 
movements, such posturing by whites may 


seem ludicrous. The beneficiaries of white 
privilege, after all, don’t get to whine about 
injustice. Yet, as Caucasians see their num¬ 
bers dwindling amid projections of their 
near-future minority status, they might 
well feel diminished or threatened. How 
one deals with those feelings is a function 
of many factors, but a great leader inspires 
the angels of our better selves rather than 
the demons of our basest instincts. 

Obviously, Trump chose the latter path. 

Today, we have sunk to a level of tribal¬ 
ism that would seem to predate the modern 
era. Will we soon divide ourselves into fief- 
doms led by warlords? Virtually speaking, 
we already have. By seeking like-ideologi- 
cal company around internet news sites 
and political watering holes, we sate our 
need for identity affirmation, rarely ques¬ 
tioning whether there might be another 
way. 

And so, we look toward 2020, where the 
line of Democratic candidates is already 
long. One thing seems obvious: The next 
president of the United States will need to 
start a movement, not merely run a cam¬ 
paign. He or she will have to make a stand 
against our divisions and those who profit 
by them. And we citizens need to use our 
votes to conquer the dividers. 

It’s time to set aside our differences and 
reimagine our American identity — as one 
nation, indivisible. This is the way we earn 
those earlier mentioned desirables — our 
worth, our national sense of self, our digni¬ 
ty, self-respect and that of others. And, yes, 
too, perhaps even the admiration of a world 
that prays we return to our senses. 
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'Apex Legends' smashing 'Fornite' records 

New battle royale video game has grown quickly by recruiting star esports players 


By Jake Seiner 
Associated Press 

NEW YORK — For the first 
time since its meteoric rise, 
“Fortnite” is no longer a no-doubt 
victory royale atop the video 
game industry. 

“Apex Legends” — a battle 
royale from Electronic Arts — 
has charged into the market and 
smashed “Fortnite” records for 
downloads and viewership since 
its release three weeks ago. 

Tyler “Ninja” Blevins and other 
streaming stars have powered 
that surge, as has the emergence 
of an 18-year-old “Apex” super- 
star. Esports teams are already 
scrambling to sign talented play¬ 
ers and invest long-term, while 
others are raising concerns about 
overcommitting to the suddenly 
volatile battle royale genre. 

Developed by Respawn Enter¬ 
tainment and published by FA, 
“Apex” has shaken the industry 
by building on many of its shin¬ 
ing successes. It has pulled popu¬ 
lar elements from other battle 
royales — a type of video game 
where players are dropped into 
a map and fight in a last-man¬ 
standing format against up to 100 
other gamers — while making a 
few key changes. 

Like “Fortnite” and “Play- 
erUnknown’s Battlegrounds,” 
“Apex” is free to download and 
play, making its money by selling 
outfits and other upgrades for use 
in the game. 

Among its key differences is 
that “Apex” players compete ex¬ 
clusively in teams of three and 
can choose characters with vary¬ 
ing abilities, features essential to 



Tyler “Ninja” Blevins is among the streaming stars who have 
powered the popularity of the “Apex Legends” video game. 


team-based esports like “League 
of Legends” and “Overwatch.” 

The game also went hard after 
the existing battle royale au¬ 
dience. EA recruited Blevins, 
Richard “KingRichard” Nelson 
and other famous gamers, ask¬ 
ing them to put down “Fortnite” 
and stream “Apex” following its 
release Feb. 4. Blevins alone has 
more than 13 million subscribers 
on Twitch, immediately giving 
“Apex” a massive audience. 

It’s unclear if EA paid those 
influencers to play the game, and 
EA did not respond to repeated 
requests for comment. 

“Apex” had 25 million down¬ 
loads in its first week, crushing 
the “Fortnite” mark of 10 mil¬ 
lion over its first two weeks after 
launching in 2017. 

“I think Apex’ has caught ev¬ 
erybody by storm,” said Andy 


Miller, CEO of NRG Esports, 
which rosters teams across vari¬ 
ous video game titles. “They did a 
phenomenal job of getting the in¬ 
fluencers to play it first, feeding 
the market on Twitch and then 
watching everybody starting to 
play the game, and the game is 
good.” 

Six days after the game 
launched, NRG announced it was 
recruiting “Apex” players, mak¬ 
ing it the first esports organiza¬ 
tion to seek a pro specifically for 
that title. General manager Jaime 
Cohenca led the search, combing 
through applications and Twitch 
streams. 

With the game being so new, 
Cohenca wasn’t entirely sure 
what he was looking for other 
than an “exceptional talent.” 

He “knew immediately” when 
he came across Dizzy. 


WEATHER OUTLOOK 


Coby “Dizzy” Meadows is an 
18-year-old from Florida, and he 
is believed to be the best “Apex” 
player in the world. NRG signed 
him Feb. 12, and later that day. 
Meadows made mqjor waves in 
the esports community by kill¬ 
ing 33 of his 59 opponents in one 
match — a viral moment that 
generated nearly 500,000 views 
on YouTube. 

The next day. Meadows teamed 
up with Blevins and Nelson, 
also an NRG player, to win the 
$200,000 Twitch Rivals Apex 
Legends tournament against a 
lineup of streaming megastars. 

Behind big draws for Dizzy, 
Ninja and KingRichard, “Apex” 
smashed another “Fortnite” re¬ 
cord that day: 8.28 million hours 
of “Apex” were streamed on 
Twitch, topping the “Fortnite” 
mark of 6.6 million from July 20, 
per The Esports Observer. 

Meadows has played regularly 
with Blevins and Nelson since. 
They won another tournament 
together later that week, and in 
the finals. Meadows had as many 
kills on his own as the entire op¬ 
posing team. 


MARKET WATCH 



The question now: What comes 
next for “Apex,” “Fortnite” and 
the stars and companies build¬ 
ing up around their popularity? 
No doubt, NRG’s fast move on 
Meadows has paid off, and other 
top esports organizations have 
since begun recruiting their own 
“Apex” pros. But it’s still not clear 
what kind of scene they’re staff¬ 
ing up for. 


EXCHANGE RATES 


Military rates 

Euro costs (Feb. 21).$1.1631 

Dollar buys (Feb. 21)..€0.8598 

British pound (Feb.21).$1.34 

Japanese yen (Feb. 21).93.00 

South Korean won (Feb. 21).1,094.00 


Bahrain (Dinar).0.3770 

British pound.$1.3027 

Canada (Dollar).1.3184 

China (Yuan).6.7216 

Denmark (Krone).6.5807 

Egypt (Pound).17.5809 

Euro.$1.1339/0.8819 

Hong Kong (Dollar).7.8493 

Hungary (Forint).279.84 

Israel (Shekel).3.6153 

Japan (Yen).110.85 

Kuwait (Dinar).0.3037 

Norway (Krone).8.5923 

Philippines (Peso).51.97 

Poland (Zloty).3.83 

Saudi Arabia (Riyal).3.7505 

Singapore (Dollar).1.3518 

South Korea (Won).1,122.26 

Switzerland (Franc).1.0003 

Thailand (Baht).31.07 

Turkey (Lira).5.3162 

(Military exchange rates are those 
available to customers at military banking 
facilities in the country of issuance 
for Japan, South Korea, Germany, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom. For 
nonlocal currency exchange rates (i.e., 
purchasing British pounds in Germany), 
check with your local military banking 
facility. Commercial rates are interbank 
rates provided for reference when buying 
currency. All figures are foreign currencies 
to one dollar, except for the British pound, 
which is represented in dollars-to-pound, 
and the euro, which is dollars-to-euro.) 


INTEREST RATES 


Discount rate. 

Federal funds market ra 

3-month bill. 

30-year bond. 
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Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

1 Greets the villain 
5 Bummer 
9 Wd. from Roget 

12 Incite 

13 Writer Rice 

14 Scot’s refusal 

15 Time of youthful 
innocence 

17 World Cup cheer 

18 Jacket part 

19 Cut wood 

21 Hectic hosp. 
area 

22 Sun block? 

24 Satirist Mort 

27 “Exodus” hero 

28 Infatuated 

31 Acapulco gold 

32 Impose 

33 “Delicious!” 

34 Lugosi of film 

36 Observe 

37 Nick and 
Nora’s pet 

38 Cove 

40 Room cooler, 
for short 

41 Pal 

43Geronimo, 
for one 

47 Mound stat 

48 1987 Woody 
Allen movie 

51 Hobbyist’s abbr. 

52 Apple product 

53 Pet-food brand 

54 Snake’s warning 

2-21 

SOB SZQZ PFLZ VFRDKZ 

FIIDKZQP JQQZPGDEM J LJE 

SOF SJP VRJBDEM VFFR? OZ 

SJP VDKUDEM VFKUZGP. 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: IF A GOOD MEAL 
COMPLETELY SATISFIED A TYRANNICAL RULER, 
YOU MIGHT SAY IT REALLY HIT DESPOT. 

Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: V equals P 


55 Mediocre grades 24 Weep 

56 Part of A.D. 25 “Right you —I” 

26 Work breaks 

DOWN 27 Church section 

1 Smooch 29 Belly 

2 Spoken 30 “I — Rock” 

3 Leer at 35 Moreover 

4 Sargasso 37 National park 

wriggler in Maine 

5 Florida county 39 Ira Gershwin’s 

6 Genetic letters contribution 

7 Whatever 40Grs address 

8 Bas-relief 41 Hotel furniture 

medium 42 “Topaz” 

9 Winter “no author 

school” times 43 Helps 

10 Harvard rival 44 “Misery” star 

11 Grant basis, James 

at times 45 Church song 

16 TiVo, for example 46 Old U.S. gas 
20 Calendar abbr. brand 

22 Vinegar bottle 49 Gorilla 

23 Low-calorie 50 Fawn’s mom 
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must contain price and contact information. 
No websites will be accepted in Free ads. 
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Advertising' 
Circulation 
Reader Letters 
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letters@stripes.com 


Robert Reismann reismann.robert@stripes.corT 
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Announcements 040 Automotive 


SCAM 

FADS 

Classifieds scams can 
buyers with classifieds 


140 i Tax Assistance 


SELLER BEWARE 


Individuals placing 
classified advertising 
should use discretion in 
concluding the sale of their 
property. Not all potential 
buyers are reputable or 
honest. Stars and Stripes 
suggests that you take 
precautions to ensure that 
potential buyers are 
reputable and will be able 
to fulfill the terms of the 


relationship between 
sellers and buyers of 
merchandise advertised in 
the newspaper or on the 
web site. 
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SCOREBOARD 


Sports 
on AFN 


Go to the American Forces 
Network website for the most 
up-to-date TV schedules. 

myafn.net 


College baseball 


Tuesday’s scores 

EAST 

WVU Tech 4, Kentucky Christian 3 

SOUTH 

Barton 11-9, Piedmont international 1-2 
Bluefield 5, Rio Grande 1 
Indiana Southeast 17, Campbellsville 9 
Loyola (NO) 3, Bryant & Stratton 2 
Midway 12, Pikeville 11 
NC Central 5, Norfolk St. 4 
NC Greensboro 6, High Point 2 
Warner 9, Keiser 7 

MIDWEST 

Indiana Wesleyan 10-1, Cincinnati 
Christian 2-2 

SE Missouri 13, Harris-Stowe 0 

SOUTHWEST 

Texas-Rio Grande Valley 6, Houston 
Baptist 0 


Tuesday’s transactions 

BASEBALL 
American League 

BALTIMORE ORIOLES - Designated 
INF Hanser Alberto for assignment. 
Claimed LHP Josh Osich off waivers from 
San Francisco. 

LOS ANGELES ANGELS - Signed RHP 
Luke Bard to a minor league contract. 

National League 

CINCINNATI REDS - Signed INF/OF 
Derek Dietrich to a minor league con¬ 
tract. 

MILWAUKEE BREWERS - Placed LHP 
Brent Suter on the 60-day DL. Signed 3B 
Mike Moustakas to a one-year contract. 

BASKETBALL 

National Basketball Association 

ATLANTA HAWKS - Transferred F 
Alex Poythress to Erie (NBAGL). 

FOOTBALL 

National Footbaii League 

ARIZONA CARDINALS - Signed TE 
Charles Clay to a one-year contract. 

ATLANTA FALCONS - Agreed to terms 
with OL Ty Sambrello on a three-year 
contract extension. 

DALLAS COWBOYS - Declined the 
contract option on WR Terrance Wil- 

JACKSONVILLE JAGUARS - Named 
Dom Capers senior defensive assistant. 

NEW YORK GIANTS - Re-signed TE 
Scott Simonson. 

TAMPA BAY BUCCANEERS - Signed 
RB Andre Ellington. 

HOCKEY 

National Hockey League 

CALGARY FLAMES - Assigned G Nick 
Schneider from Stockton (AHL) to Kan¬ 
sas City (ECHL). 

EDMONTON OILERS - Recalled F No¬ 
lan Vesey from Wichita (ECHL) to Bakers¬ 
field (AHL). 

NASHVILLE PREDATORS - Signed G 
Thomas McCollum to a one-year con¬ 
tract. 

NEW JERSEY DEVILS - Assigned F Nick 
Lappin to Binghamton (AHL). Activated F 
Blake Coleman from injured reserve. 

NEW YORK ISLANDERS - Returned F 
Michael Dal Colie to Bridgeport (AHL). 
Recalled F Andrew Ladd and D Thomas 
Hickey from Bridgeport conditioning as¬ 
signments. 

TAMPA BAY LIGHTNING - Assigned F 
Mathieu Joseph to Syracuse (AHL). Re¬ 
called D Jan Rutta from Syracuse. 

OLYMPIC SPORTS 

USA GYMNASTICS - Named Li Li 
Leung president and CEO. 

SOCCER 


sporting director and Brian Bliss to tech¬ 
nical director/vice president of player 
personnel. 


Fight schedule 

March 1 

At Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Ca¬ 
sino, Hollywood, Fla. Derrieck Cuevas vs. 
Ed Paredes, 10, welterweights. 

At Madison Square Garden, New York, 
Anthony Joshua vs. Jarrell Miller, 12, 
for Joshua’s WBA Super-IBF-WBO-IBO 
heavyweight titles. 

March 2 

At Barclays Center, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
Brian Castano vs. Erislandy Lara, 12, 
for Castano’s WBA World super welter¬ 
weight title; Ricardo Nunez vs Edner 
Cherry, 12, super featherweights: Luis 
Ortiz vs. Christian Hammer, 10, heavy¬ 
weights. 

March 9 

At Turning Stone Resort & Casino, 
Verona, N.Y., Dmitry Bivol vs. Sullivan 
Barrera, 12, for Bivol’s WBA World light 
heavyweight title; Maurice Hooker vs. 
Mikkel LesPierre, 12, for Hooker’s WBO 


Delray Beach Open 


At Delray Beach 


Stadium 


& Tennis 


Delray Beach, Fla. 

Purse; $582,550 (WT250) 
Surface; Hard-Outdoor 

First Round 

Mackenzie McDonald, United States, 
def. Taylor Fritz (7), United States, 3-6, 
6-4, 6-3. 

Radu Albot, Moldova, def. Ivo Karlovic, 
Croatia, 7-6 (2), 6-4. 

Guillermo Garcia-Lopez, Spain, def. 
Jared Donaldson, United States, 2-6, 6-3, 
6-3. 

Steve Johnson (4), United States, def. 
Jason Jung, Taiwan, 7-6 (3), 6-4. 

Jordan Thompson, Australia, def. Mar¬ 
cel Granollers, Spain, 7-5, 6-1. 

Paolo Lorenzi, Italy, def. Tim Smyczek, 
United States, 7-5, 6-3. 

John Isner (2), United States, def. Pe¬ 
ter Polansky, Canada, 6-3, 7-6 (4). 

Andreas Seppi (6), Italy, def. Bernard 
Tomic, Australia, 6-4, 7-5. 

Adrian Mannarino (8), France, def. 
Brayden Schnur, Canada, 6-2, 6-2. 

Reilly Opelka, United States, def. Ten- 
nys Sandgren, United States, 6-4, 6-0. 

Daniel Evans, Britain, def. Frances Tia- 
foe (3), United States, 3-6, 7-6 (1), 7-5. 

Juan Martin del Potro (1), Argentina, 
def. Yoshihito Nishioka, Japan, 6-3, 7-5. 


First Round 

Ken and Neal Skupski (2), Britain, def. 
John Millman and Alexei Popyrin, Russia, 
6-2, 6-4. 

Marcelo Arevalo, El Salvador, and Ja¬ 
mie Cerretani, United States, def. Ram- 
kumar Ramanathan, India, and Tim Smy¬ 
czek, United States, 6-4,6-2. 

Nick Kyrgios, Australia, and Jackson 
Withrow, United States, def. Santiago 
Gonzalez, Mexico, and Aisam-ul-Haq 
Qureshi (4), Pakistan, 6-4, 7-5. 


Rio Open 


Tuesday. 

At Jockey Club Brasileiro 
Rio de Janeiro 

Purse; $1.79 million (ATP500) 
Surface; Clay-Outdoor 
Singles 
First Round 

Cameron Norrie, Britain, def. Dusan 
Lajovic (6), Serbia, 6-2, 6-1. 

Casper Ruud, Norway, def. Pablo An- 
dujar, Spain, 6-1, 6-2. 

Joao Sousa (5), Portugal, def. Guido 
Pella, Argentina, 6-4, 3-6, 6-4. 

Jaume Munar, Spain, def. Leonardo 
Mayer, Argentina, 7-6 (5), 6-4. 

Roberto Carballes Baena, Spain, def. 
Nicolas Jarry (8), Chile, 6-3, 6-7 (5), 7-6 
(6). 

Federico Delbonis, Argentina, def. 
Malek Jaziri (7), Tunisia, 6-3, 7-5. 

Albert Ramos-Vinolas, Spain, def. 
Lorenzo Sonego, Italy, 7-6 (7), 6-3. 

Hugo Dellien, Bolivia, def. Guido An- 
dreozzi, Argentina, 6-4, 6-4. 

Aljaz Bedene, Slovenia, def. Marco Ce- 
cchinato (3), Italy, 7-5, 7-6 (1). 

Christian Garin, Chile, def. Maxi Mar- 
terer, Germany, 7-5, 6-3. 

Thiago Monteiro, Brazil, def. Pedro 
Sousa, Portugal, 6-3,6-2. 

Felix Auger-Aliassime, Canada, def. 
Fabio Fognini (2), Italy, 6-2, 6-3. 

Juan Ignacio Londero, Argentina, def. 
Elias Ymer, Sweden, 2-6, 7-5, 6-2. 

Laslo DJere, Serbia, def. Dominic 
Thiem (1), Austria, 6-3, 6-3. 

Open 13 

Tuesday 

At Palais des Sports 
Marseille, France 
Purse; $754300 (WT250) 

Surface; Hard-Indoor 
Singles 
First Round 

Sergiy Stakhovsky, Ukraine, def. Con¬ 
stant Lestienne, France, 7-6 (3), 1-6, 6-3. 

Peter Gojowczyk, Gemany, def. Damir 
Dzumhur, Bosnia-Herzegovina, 6-2, 6-4. 

Benoit Paire, France, def. Simone Bo- 
lelli, Italy, 6-4, 7-6(1). 

Fernando Verdasco (5), Spain, def. 
Egor Gerasimov, Belarus, 4-6, 6-3, 7-5. 

Andrey Rublev, Russia, def. Jo-Wilfried 
Tsonga, France, 2-6, 6-4, 6-2. 

Matteo Berrettini, Italy, def. Jeremy 
Chardy (8), France, 7-6 (12), 7-6 (0). 


World super lightweights title: Callum 
Johnson vs. Sean Monaghan, 10, light 
heavyweights. 

At Dignity Health Sports Park, Carson, 
Calif., Shawn Porter vs. Yordenis Ugas, 
12, for Porter’s WBC welterweight title; 
Edwin Rodriguez vs. Andrzej Fonfara, 10, 
heavyweights. 

March 15 

At Liacouras Center, Philadelphia, 
Tevin Farmer vs. Jono Carroll, 12, for 
Carroll’s IBF super featherweight title; 
Gabriel Rosado vs. Made] Sulecki, 10, 
middleweights. 

March 16 

At AT&T Stadium, Arlington, Texas, 
Errol Spence Jr. vs. Mikey Garcia, 12, for 
Spence’s IBF welterweight title; David 
Benavidez vs. J’Leon Love, 10, super mid¬ 
dleweights. 

March 17 

At Madison Square Garden Theater, 
New York, Felix Verdejo vs Antonio Loza- 
da Jr., 10, lightweights; Christopher Diaz 


Doubles 
First Round 

Jeevan Nedunchezhiyan and Purav 
Raja, India, def. Oliver Marach, Austria, 
and Mate Pavic (1), Croatia, 6-2,6-4. 

Sander Arends, Netherlands, and 
Tristan-Samuel Weissborn, Austria, def. 
Petros and Stefanos Tsitsipas, Greece, 
6-1, 7-5. 

Jonathan Eysseric and Gilles Simon, 
France, def. Raven Klaasen, South Africa, 
and Michael Venus (2), New Zealand, 4-6, 
6-3,10-6. 

Hungarian Ladies Open 

Tuesday 
At Syma Hall 
Budapest, Hungary 
Purse; $226,750 (Inti.) 

Surface; Hard-Indoor 

Singles 
First Round 

Kateryna Kozlova, Ukraine, def. Johan¬ 
na Larsson (7), Sweden, 6-1, 6-1. 

Iga Swiatek, Poland, def. Olga 
Danilovic, Serbia, 6-3, 6-0. 

Evgeniya Rodina, Russia, def. Kirsten 
Flipkens (2), Belgium, 6-0,4-6, 6-2. 

Tereza Smitkova, Czech Republic, def. 
Ysaline Bonaventure, Belgium, 4-6, 6-3, 
6-2. 

Anna Blinkova, Russia, def. Natalia 
Vikhlyantseva, Russia, 3-6, 6-4,6-4. 

Sorana Cirstea, Romania, def. Anna 
Bondar, Hungary, 4-6, 6-3, 6-4. 

Doubles 
First Round 

Ekaterina Alexandrova and Vera 
Zvonareva, Russia, def. Barbara Stefkova 
and Marketa Vondrousova, Czech Re¬ 
public, 7-5, 2-6, 12-10. 

Georgina Garcia Perez, Spain, and Re¬ 
nata Vo racova, Czech Republic, def. Pris¬ 
cilla Hon and Arina Rodionova, Australia, 
6-3, 4-6, 10-3. 

Fanny Stollar, Hungary, and Heather 
Watson (3), Britain, def. Madison Bren- 
gle. United States, and Bibiane Schoofs, 
Netherlands, 7-6 (4), 6-4. 

Dubai Championships 

Tuesday 

At Dubai Tennis Stadium 
Dubai, United Arab Emirates 
Purse; $233 million (Premier) 
Surface; Hard-Dutdoor 

Singles 
SecondT Round 

Petra Kvitova (2), Czech Republic, def. 
Katerina Siniakova, Czech Republic, 6-7 
(3), 6-4, 6-4. 

Elina Svitolina (6), Ukraine, def. 0ns 
Jabeur, Tunisia, 7-6 (4), 4-0 retired. 

Viktoria Kuzmova, Slovakia, def. Kiki 
Bertens (7), Netherlands, 6-2, 4-6, 7-6 (6). 

Hsieh Su-wei, Taiwan, def. Aliaksan- 
dra Sasnovich, Belarus, 6-1, 6-2. 

Sofia Kenin, United States, def. Daria 
Kasatkina (11), Russia, 6-3,2-6, 6-4. 

Simona Halep (3), Romania, def. Eug¬ 
enie Bouchard, Canada, 7-6 (4), 6-4. 

Garbine Muguruza (12), Spain, def. 
Zheng Saisai, China, 7-5, 6-2. 

Alison Riske, United States, def. Alize 
Cornet, France, 6-2, 6-3. 

Carla Suarez Navarro, Spain, def. 
Zhang Shuai, China, 6-4,6-4. 

Angelique Kerber (5), Germany, def. 
Dalila Jakupovic, Slovenia, 7-6 (4), 6-3. 

Lesia Tsurenko, Ukraine, def. Zhu Lin, 
China, 6-4, 6-7 (5), 6-3. 

Jennifer Brady, United States, def. Car¬ 
oline Garcia (14), France, 6-4, 7-5. 

Belinda Bencic, Switzerland, def. Ste- 
fanie Voegele, Switzerland, 6-1, 6-1. 

Aryna Sabalenka (8), Belarus, def. Iva- 
na Jorovic, Serbia, 6-4, 6-0. 

Kristina Mladenovic, France, def. Nao¬ 
mi Osaka (1), Japan, 6-3, 6-3. 

Karolina Pliskova (4), Czech Republic, 


College basketball 


Tuesday’s men’s scores 

EAST 

Buffalo 114, Ohio 67 
Colgate 75, Bucknell 64 
Iona 81, Quinnipiac 77 
Penn St. 95, Nebraska 71 
Siena 72, St. Peter’s 62 
SOUTH 

Dayton 74, Davidson 73 
Florida St. 77, Clemson 64 
South Carolina 79, Mississippi 64 
Tennessee 58, Vanderbilt 46 
VCU 76, Rhode Island 42 
MIDWEST 

Baylor 73, Iowa St. 69 
Bowling Green 73, Akron 69 
Cent. Michigan 84, Kent St. 74 
Drake 77, Bradley 68 
E. Michigan 76, Toledo 69 
Kentucky 66, Missouri 58 
Maryland 66, Iowa 65 
Miami (Ohio) 69, Ball St. 66 
Purdue 48, Indiana 46 
Rio Grande 85, Wayland Baptist 66 
Wake Forest 75, Notre Dame 68 
SOUTHWEST 

Texas A&M 65, Alabama 56 

FAR WEST 

New Mexico St. 80, Texas A&M Inter¬ 
national 42 

Men’s schedule 

Thursday, Feb. 21 
EAST 

Albany (NY) at Stony Brook 
Wagner at Bryant 
James Madison at Northeastern 
Towson at Hofstra 
LIU Brooklyn at Robert Morris 
Hartford at New Hampshire 
Sacred Heart at Fairleigh Dickinson 
St. Francis Brooklyn at St. Francis (Pa.) 
Mount St. Mary’s at CCSU 
Vermont at UMBC 
Binghamton at Mass.-Lowell 
SOUTH 

Samford at Mercer 

Coll, of Charleston at William & Mary 

Georgia St. at Appalachian St. 

W. Carolina at UNC-Greensboro 
Winthrop at Radford 
Chattanooga at The Citadel 
UNC-Wilmington at Elon 
Youngstown St. at N. Kentucky 
Longwood at Hampton 
Gardner-Webb at UNC-Asheville 
Georgia Southern at Coastal Carolina 
ETSU at VMI 

SC-Upstate at Charleston Southern 
SE Missouri at Austin Peay 
UT Martin at Murray St. 

E. Illinois at Belmont 
Morehead St. at Jacksonville St. 
SlU-Edwardsville at Tennessee St. 

E. Kentucky at Tennessee Tech 
High Point at Campbell 
MIDWEST 
Michigan at Minnesota 
Cleveland St. at Wright St. 

UCF at Cincinnati 

Purdue Fort Wayne at S. Dakota St. 

SOUTHWEST 

Louisiana-Monroe at Texas State 
Louisiana-Lafayette at Texas-Arlington 
UConn atSMU 

FAR WEST 
Idaho at N. Arizona 
E. Washington at S. Utah 
Oregon at Southern Cal 
Chicago St. at Utah Valley 
California at Arizona 
Pepperdine at Gonzaga 
San Francisco at BYU 
California Baptist at Grand Canyon 


Pro basketball 


Second Round 

Lucie Hradecka, Czech Republic, and 
Ekaterina Makarova (7), Russia, def. 0ns 
Jabeur, Tunisia, and Alison Riske, United 
States, walkover. 

Darija Jurak, Croatia, and Raluca 
Olaru, Romania, def. Nicole Melichar, 
United States, and Kveta Peschke (2), 
Ukraine, 7-6 (6), 7-6 (3). 

Gabriela Dabrowski, Canada, and Xu 
Yifan (4), China, def. Sarah Beth Grey and 
Eden Silva, Britain, 6-1, 6-3. 

Hsieh Su-wei, Taiwan, and Barbora 
Strycova (3), Czech Republic, def. Miyu 
Kato and Makoto Ninomiya, Japan, 6-3, 


vs. Miguel Beltran Jr., 10, super feather¬ 
weights; Mick Conlan vs. Ruben Garcia 
Hernandez, 10, featherweights; Jessie 
Magdaleno vs. Christopher Doaz, 10, 
featherweights; Luis Collazo vs. Samuel 
Vargas, 10, welterweights. 

March 23 

At Cologne, Germany, Manual Charr 
vs. Fres Oquendo, for Charr’s WBA World 
heavyweight title. 

At London, Charlie Edwards vs. Angel 
Moreno, 12, for Edwards’ WBC flyweight 
title. 

At the Forum, Inglewood, Calif., Ku- 
brat Pulev vs. Robert Helenus, 10, heavy¬ 
weights. 

March 24 

At MGM National Harbor, Oxon Hill, 
Md., Lamont Peterson vs. Sergey Lipin- 
ets, 12, welterweights. 

March 30 

At 2300 Arena, Philadelphia, Oleksan- 
dr Gvozdyk vs. Doudou Ngumbu, 12, for 
Gvozdyk’s WBC light heavyweight title. 


NBA 

EASTERN CONFERENCE 
Atlantic Division 

W L Pet 

Toronto 43 16 .729 

Boston 37 21 .638 

Philadelphia 37 21 .638 

Brooklyn 30 29 .508 

New York 11 47 .190 

Southeast Division 
Charlotte 27 30 .474 

Miami 26 30 .464 

Orlando 27 32 .458 

Washington 24 34 .414 

Atlanta 19 39 .328 

Central Division 

Milwaukee 43 14 .754 

Indiana 38 20 .655 

Detroit 26 30 .464 

Chicago 14 44 .241 

Cleveland 12 46 .207 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 
Southwest Division 

W L Pet 

Houston 33 24 .579 

San Antonio 33 26 .559 

Dallas 26 31 .456 

New Orleans 26 33 .441 

Memphis 23 36 .390 

Northwest Division 
Denver 39 18 .684 

Oklahoma City 37 20 .649 

Portland 34 23 .596 

Utah 32 25 .561 

Minnesota 27 30 .474 

Pacific Division 

Golden State 41 16 .719 

LA. Clippers 32 27 .542 

Sacramento 30 27 .526 

L.A. Lakers 28 29 .491 

Phoenix 11 48 .186 

Monday’s games 
No games scheduled 

Tuesday’s games 
No games scheduled 

Wednesday’s games 
No games scheduled 


Saint Mary’s (Cal) at Pacific 
Cal Poly at UC Irvine 
UMKC at Seattle 
Portland at San Diego 
Weber St. at Sacramento St. 

Idaho St. at Portland St. 

UC Davis at Cal St.-Fullerton 
Hawaii at UC Santa Barbara 
Oregon St. at UCLA 

Tuesday’s women’s scores 

EAST 

Marist 85, Fairfield 44 
Monmouth (NJ) 70, St. Peter’s 50 
Stetson 56, NJIT 47 

SOUTH 

Campbell 52, Charleston Southern 51 
Florida Gulf Coast 80, Lipscomb 46 
Gardner-Webb 68, Hampton 46 
Jacksonville 75, North Florida 63 
Kennesaw St. 74, North Alabama 72 
Presbyterian 66, SC-Upstate 58 
Radford 79, Winthrop 57 
UNC-Asheville 68, Longwood 57 

Women’s schedule 

Thursday 

EAST 

Rhode Island at St. Bonaventure 
Pittsburgh at Syracuse 
Purdue at Penn St. 

Quinnipiac at Rider 

SOUTH 

UT Martin at Murray St. 

E. Illinois at Belmont 
Appalachian St. at Georgia St. 
Morehead St. at Jacksonville St. 
SlU-Edwardsville at Tennessee St. 

SE Missouri at Austin Peay 

Coastal Carolina at Georgia Southern 

E. Kentucky at Tennessee Tech 

Clemson at Georgia Tech 

Wake Forest at NC State 

Mercer at ETSU 

Kentucky at South Carolina 

George Mason at Richmond 

Arkansas at Georgia 

Boston College at North Carolina 

Miami at Virginia Tech 

Louisville at Virginia 

Minnesota at Maryland 

Samford at Chattanooga 

Florida at LSU 

Houston Baptist at Northwestern St. 
Texas State at Louisiana-Monroe 
Alabama at Vanderbilt 
Mississippi St. at Mississippi 
MIDWEST 
Ohio St. at Michigan St. 

Seattle at UMKC 
Duke at Notre Dame 
Rutgers at Michigan 
Denver at South Dakota 
Nebraska at Northwestern 
Detroit at Milwaukee 
Utah Valley at Chicago St. 

Iowa at Indiana 
Oakland at Green Bay 

SOUTHWEST 
Tennessee at Texas A&M 
FAR WEST 

UC Santa Barbara at Cal St.-Fullerton 
S. Utah at E. Washington 
N. Arizona at Idaho 
Grand Canyon at California Baptist 
Portland St. at Idaho St. 

Pacific at Pepperdine 
Portland at San Francisco 
Saint Mary’s (Cal) at Loyola Mary- 
mount 

UC Riverside at Cal Poly 
Long Beach St. at CS Northridge 
Gonzaga at Santa Clara 


Thursday’s games 

Miami at Philadelphia 
Phoenix at Cleveland 
Portland at Brooklyn 
Boston at Milwaukee 
Houston at L.A. Lakers 
Sacramento at Golden State 
Friday’s games 
Chicago at Orlando 
New Orleans at Indiana 
San Antonio at Toronto 
Washington at Charlotte 
Detroit at Atlanta 
Minnesota at New York 
L.A. Clippers at Memphis 
Denver at Dallas 
Utah at Oklahoma City 

Saturday’s games 
Portland at Philadelphia 
Brooklyn at Charlotte 
Indiana at Washington 
L.A. Lakers at New Orleans 
Memphis at Cleveland 
Phoenix at Atlanta 
Detroit at Miami 
Boston at Chicago 
Sacramento at Oklahoma City 
Houston at Golden State 
Minnesota at Milwaukee 
Dallas at Utah 

Sunday’s games 
Orlando at Toronto 
L.A. Clippers at Denver 
San Antonio at New York 

NBA calendar 

March 1 — Playoff eligibility waiver 
deadline. 

April 10 — Regular season ends. 

April 13 — Playoffs begin. 

May 14 — Draft lottery, Chicago. 

May 14-19 — Draft combine, Chicago. 
May 30 — NBA Finals begin. 

June 16 — NBA Finals latest possible 
date. 

June20-NBA Draft. 
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HIGH SCHOOL BASKETBALL 


Clear favorites for Far East boys 


By Dave Ornauer 
Stars and Stripes 

It’s been awhile since two boys basketball 
teams entered Far East tournaments with the 
huge bull’s-eyes being toted by Division I fa¬ 
vorite Humphreys and Division II front-run¬ 
ner E. J. King. 

The teams carry a combined 48-2 record 
into the tournaments, which begin Thursday 
on Camp Humphreys. Division I features a 
true round robin with the top four advancing 
to the semifinals; D-II features pool play fol¬ 
lowed by single elimination. 

King and Humphreys went unbeaten in 
their respective divisions. The Blackhawks 
won or shared the Korea Blue Division regu¬ 
lar-season title for the fourth straight season 
and won last month’s Kanto Classic. The Co¬ 
bras went 23-0 vs. D-II foes, winning by an 
average of 21 points. 

“We have a target on our backs,” Cobras 
first-year coach Travis Elliott said. “We have 
everything to lose, and they (opponents) have 
nothing to lose. We’re unbeaten in D-II. We 
have to practice hard and work on every as¬ 
pect of our game.” 

Though Elliott is new, much of the team 
that won Far East in 2016 and contended last 
season returns, led by senior center Dyson 
Robinson, who averaged 31 points and 12 re¬ 
bounds per game since Jan. 4. 

So, how does a team keep things in perspec¬ 
tive, as the Cobras and Blackhawks must for 
three days this week? 

“When you’re at the top, you have to stay 
humble, have that same drive for perfection 
as when you started, keep the same work 
ethic that got you there, and that falls back on 
me,” fourth-year Blackhawks coach Ron Mer- 
riwether said. 

Still, there are few secrets to a Humphreys 
team that has played against four of the other 
six teams in the D-I tournament. The Black¬ 
hawks have yet to see American School of 
Bangkok but did get to scout American School 

Daegu girls 

By Dave Ornauer 
Stars and Stripes 

What a long way Daegu’s girls basketball 
team has come. 

The Warriors have put a 30-game losing 
streak spanning two seasons from 2015-2017 
in the rear-view mirror, and led by sopho¬ 
mores Bethani Newbold and Dai’Ja Turner 
went 12-0 in the regular season. 

They won the Korean-American Interscho¬ 
lastic Activities Conference Blue Division reg¬ 
ular-season title, before finishing second in the 
KAIAC Cup Tournament to host Humphreys. 

Daego now has its sights on the Far East Di¬ 
vision H title. 

Much of what came before this season was 
something the Warriors, comprised mostly 
of freshman and sophomores, heard about 
from older classmates and teachers, first-year 
Daegu coach Jonathan Van said. 

“We came into this season with a freshman 
mindset, a new perspective,” said Van, whose 
Warriors are 18-2 overall. “It’s easy to get past 
that school history, easy to shrug it off and 
move ahead when you only heard about it and 
didn’t experience it.” 

What’s made them so successful on the 
court. Van said, is finishing strongly. “Defense 
and second-half intensity, all season long has 
worked for us,” he said. “In the second half, we 
would wake up and play our best basketball, 
when it was all on the line.” 

Even the Warriors’ defeats gave them some 
takeaways to help them prepare for Far East, 
scheduled to start Thursday at Kadena. 

“They came at the right time and we got a 
chance to get better as a result,” Van said of 


In Japan in the Kanto Classic. 

Humphreys (25-0) is led by Quintin Met¬ 
calf, the only player to earn Far East MVP in 
both divisions. 

He averaged 24.3 points and 10.4 rebounds 
per game. Fellow senior Jalen Hill chipped in 
with 20.9 points, 7.8 boards and five assists. 

As a team, the Blackhawks outscored their 
opponents by 41.9 points per game, averag¬ 
ing 84.5 points on offense shooting 68 percent 
from the field. 

Kanto Classic observers said the Black¬ 
hawks don’t have the guard play they did last 
year in Brice Bulotovich. Merriwether argues 
otherwise, with Connor Coyne (6.3 points, 4.6 
rebounds), Kemhari Pruitt (5.3 points) and 
transfers Miguel Villareal and Devyn Lewis 
on the roster. 

“The guards are definitely there. They give 
me what I need at the position,” Merriwether 
said. “You have to make the adjustments and 
look for ways to exploit the weaknesses of the 
opponents.” 

One team believed to have a shot at taking 
down the Blackhawks is DODEA Japan and 
Kanto Plain champion Kinnick. Kinnick lost 
twice to Humphreys in the Kanto Classic, but 
one of those games went to overtime. And the 
Red Devils split two games with King. 

“It’s definitely hard to beat a team three or 
four times” in one season, Merriwether said. 
“It’s how well they can shoot the three and 
how well we can defend the three.” 

Though Elliott is new to King, he’s not new 
to the Pacific, having played for Perry in 2000. 
The same assistant coach who was there two 
years ago, Robert Sipplin, remains. Along¬ 
side Robinson are double-digit scoring regu¬ 
lars Jalen Nall, Isaiah Williams and James 
Meacham. Nall scored 35 points in King’s 74- 
58 home win Friday over Edgren. 

On paper, the Cobras are by far and away 
the winningest team in D-II. 

Contenders include Osan, with its inside- 
outside combination of Daniel Jamerson and 
Joey Betts. Daegu likewise has its 6-foot-7 



Dave ORNAUER/Stars and Stripes 


Ebony Dykes of Humphreys, left, and Daegu’s 
Dai’Ja Turner are two of the big inside options 
for their teams in the Far East tournaments. 

the Warriors’ 64-48 and 62-53 losses to Hum¬ 
phreys in the double-elimination KAIAC Cup. 

“We have a chance to get it right,” Van said. 
“It gave us some talking and teaching points.” 

Division I features a full round-robin with 
all seven teams. The top four qualify for a sin¬ 
gle-elimination playoff 
Division H features pool play with the 10 
teams divided into two pools, followed by a 
single-elimination playoff. 



Mary SARANTAKEs/Special to Stars and Stripes 


Senior Quintin Metcalf averaged 24.3 points 
and 10.4 rebounds for a Humphreys team 
that is the favorite in the Far East tournament. 

center Elijah Bembischew and floor-spread¬ 
ing three-point specialist J.B. Pope. 

Edgren features transfer stars Chauncey 
Williams, Quan Thompson, Riley Palfy and 
Amos Alsvig, any of whom can get hot at any 
time. 

“Our goal was to win Far East; we set that 
from the first practice and we’ve been serious 
about it the whole way,” Elliott said. “We’re 
not sleeping on anybody.” 

Email: ornauer.dave@stripes.com 


On paper, it looks like Division II should be a 
chase for the title between Daegu and DODEA 
Japan champion Zama (20-5, 10-0), with its 
guard tandem of Chloe Sterling and Kirari 
Smith and center Jessica Atkinson. 

Four-time defending champion Yokota must 
navigate this tournament with a handful of 
players back from a team that no longer has 
Britney and Jamia Bailey. 

A sleeper might be Seoul American (8-7, 5- 
7), which won seven of its past eight games and 
the KAIAC Plate Tournament title. 

Humphreys is at the Division I level for 
the first time, with former Falcons Ebony 
Dykes and Alex Easterling in the middle and 
Maria Bruch and Chakhira Goodwater in the 
backcourt. 

But they might have their hands full with 
host Kadena (12-5), which remains strong with 
junior Atiria Simms in charge in the backcourt 
and junior Lydia Rice among the options in the 
paint. 

And all the Division I teams would appear 
to be chasing two-time defending champion 
American School Bangkok with its sister tan¬ 
dem of Keisharna and Shanique Lucas, the lat¬ 
ter the two-time Most Valuable Player. 

“They’re excellent closers. They don’t get 
rattled,” said Johnny Cooper, whose Panthers 
led the Eagles by five points with two minutes 
left in the final last year. “The game was in our 
hands. We made too many mistakes and those 
two girls made (us) pay for it.” 

The Eagles return the six core players from 
last year, but they’ve not played in a month. 

And the Eagles face host Kadena in the very 
first game Thursday. 


expect to cap turnaround in D-II 


Scoreboard 


DODEA Europe Championships 
Wednesday at Wiesbaden, Germany 

Division i 

At Clay Kaserne Fitness Center 
Pool A 

Ramstein 49, Lakenheath 37 
Stuttgart 45, Naples 29 
Ramstein 72, Naples 32 
Stuttgart 41, Lakenheath 32; Stuttgart, 
Ramstein advances to semifinals 
Pool B 

Vilseck 58, Vicenza 42 
Wiesbaden 54, SHAPE 22 
Kaiserslautern 54, SHAPE 24 
Wiesbaden 54, Vicenza 30 
Kaiserslautern 52, Vilseck 51 
Thursday's games 
At Clay Kaserne Fitness Center 
Pool A 

1 Ramstein vs. 5 Stuttgart, 12:15 p.m. 

4 Naples vs. 8 Lakenheath, 4 p.m. 

POOlB 

6 Vicenza vs. 9 SHAPE, 8:30 a.m. 

3 Wiesbaden vs. 7 Vilseck, 9:45 a.m. 

2 Kaiserslautern vs. 6 Vicenza, 11 a.m. 
2 Kaiserslautern vs. 3 Wiesbaden, 2:45 


At Lindsay Gym 

Bahrain 45, American Overseas School 
of Rome 27 

At Wiesbaden High School 

BFA 44, AOSR 42; BFA, Bahrain advanc¬ 
es to semifinals 

Pool B 

At Lindsay Gym 
Marymount 29, AFNORTH 26 
Aviano 36, AFNORTH 27 

At Wiesbaden High School 
Rota 44, Marymount 42 

Thursday’s games 
At Wiesbaden High School 
Pool A 

1 Black Forest vs. 5 Bahrain, 2:45 p.m. 

POOlB 

3 Aviano vs. 7 Marymount, 9:45 a.m. 

2 Rota vs. 6 AFNORTH, 12:15 p.m. 

2 Rota vs. 3 Aviano, 5:15 p.m. 

Division III 

At Wiesbaden High School 
Pool A 

Ansbach 44, Ankara 4 
Brussels 42, Hohenfels 38 
Ansbach 59, Hohenfels 19 
Brussels 46, Ankara 7; Brussels and 
Ansbach advance to semifinals 
Pool B 

Alconbury 54, Sigonella 53 
Spangdahlem 66, Sigonella 27 
Baumholder 59, Alconbury 19 

Thursday’s games 
At Wiesbaden High School 

3 Spangdahlem vs. 7 Alconbury, 8:30 

2 Baumholder vs. 6 Sigonella, 11 a.m. 

1 Ansbach vs. 5 Brussels, 1:30 p.m. 

2 Baumholder vs. 3 Spangdahlem, 4 
p.m. 

4 Hohenfels vs. 8 Ankara, 6:30 p.m. 

Girls 
Division I 
Pool A 

Stuttgart 30, Wiesbaden 9 
Naples 22, Vilseck 15 
Stuttgart 25, Naples 19 
Wiesbaden 17, Vilseck 12; Stuttgart 
advances to semifinals 
PoolB 

SHAPE 42, Lakenheath 31 
Ramstein 51, Vicenza 3 
Kaiserslautern 42, Vicenza 14 
Ramstein 54, Lakenheath 14 
Kaiserslautern 44, SHAPE 5 
Thursday’s games 
At Clay Kaserne Fitness Center 
Pool A 

1 Stuttgart vs. 5 Vilseck, 12:15 p.m. 

4 Naples vs. 8 Wiesbaden, 4 p.m. 

PoolB 

6 Lakenheath vs. 9 Vicenza, 8:30 a.m. 

3 Ramstein vs. 7 SHAPE, 9:45 a.m. 

2 Kaiserslautern vs. 6 Lakenheath, 11 

2 Kaiserslautern vs. 3 Ramstein, 2:45 


At Lindsay Gym 

BFA 37, Florence 23 
Bahrain 37, Aviano 34 

At Wiesbaden Middle School 

BFA 32, Aviano 17 

Pool B 

At Lindsay Gym 
Marymount 24, Rota 21 
AOSR 32, Rota 4 

At Wiesbaden Middle School 
AFNORTH 36, Marymount 20 
Thursday’s games 
At Wiesbaden Middle School 
Pool A 

1 Black Forest vs. 5 Bahrain, 2:45 p.m. 

Pool B 

3 AOSR VS. 7 Marymount, 9:45 a.m. 

2 AFNORTH vs. 6 Rota, 12:15 p.m. 

2 AFNORTH vs. 3 AOSR, 5:15 p.m. 

Division III 

At Wiesbaden Middle School 
Pool A 

Sigonella 47, Ankara 7 
Brussels 20, Ansbach 11 
Sigonella 46, Ansbach 21 
Brussels 40, Ankara 5; Brussels and 
Sigonella advance to semifinals 
PoolB 

Hohenfels 32, Baumholder 23 
Spangdahlem 32, Baumholder 31 
AlconlDury 45, Hohenfels 29 

Thursday’s games 
At Wiesbaden Middle School 
Pool A 

1 Sigonella vs. 5 Brussels, 1:30 p.m. 

4 Ansbach vs. 8 Ankara, 6:30 p.m. 

PoolB 

3 Spangdahlem vs. 7 Hohenfels, 8:30 
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OLYMPICS _ 

Volunteers fill critical need for Games 


While many eager to participate, critics 
say unpaid labor bolsters sponsors, TV 


By Stephen Wade 

Associated Press 



Mizuki iKARi/Kyodo News via AP 


Invitees listen during an orientation meeting for volunteers for the 2020 Olympics and Paraiympics 
in Tokyo on Feb. 19. Unpaid Olympic volunteers do almost everything: guide athietes around, greet 
dignitaries and translate for lost fans. Next year's Tokyo Olympics and Paralympics wili need about 
80,000 volunteers; just over 200,000 have applied. 


TOKYO — Unpaid Olympic 
volunteers do almost everything: 
guide athletes around, greet dig¬ 
nitaries and translate for lost 
fans. 

IOC officials acknowledge the 
games couldn’t be held without 
them; invariably smiling, helpful 
and praised by presidents, prime 
ministers and monarchs. 

The billion-dollar Olympics are 
awash with cash. But volunteers 
work for free. That’s the case next 
year at the Tokyo Olympics and 
Paralympics, where about 80,000 
volunteers will be needed. Just 
over 200,000 have applied with ori¬ 
entation and interviews for Japan 
residents starting this month. 

Most don’t seem to mind, thrilled 
about a once-in-a-lifetime chance 
and largely unaware that their 
unpaid labor enriches Olympic 
sponsors, powerful TV networks, 
and the Switzerland-based Inter¬ 
national Olympic Committee. 

“To me, it’s very clearly eco¬ 
nomic exploitation,” Joel Maxcy, 
the president of the International 
Association of Sports Economists 
and a professor at Drexel Univer¬ 
sity in Philadelphia, told The As¬ 
sociated Press. 

Maxcy described a situation in 
which volunteers assemble the 
product but “someone else is col¬ 
lecting nearly all of the money de¬ 
rived from those labor efforts.” 

Volunteers are lured by the 
powerful Olympic brand, the 
glamor of being behind the 
scenes, a sense of altruism and, 
for younger volunteers, a hope 
the work might lead to connec¬ 
tions and a full-time job. 

“I’m willing to work for free if 
I can get a chance to see and talk 
to Olympians from all over the 
world in person,” Yutaro Tokun- 
aga, who attended a recent Tokyo 
orientation for volunteers, told 
the AP. The 26-year-old said his 
employer is giving him five days 
of paid Olympic leave. 

One aspiring volunteer, Ma- 
sanobu Ishii, said he wanted to 
convey the spirit of “omotenashi,” 


which translates as showing Jap¬ 
anese hospitality. 

Volunteers also get involved out 
of civic duty or patriotism — and 
the chance to brag to friends. 
Many older volunteers often don’t 
need the money. 

California-based labor econo¬ 
mist Andy Schwarz suggested 
some volunteers would even pay 
to play. 

“It’s easy to imagine the Olym¬ 
pics charging for the right to help 
if the honor were high enough,” 
Schwarz said. 

Olympic volunteers typically 
pay their own lodging and trans¬ 
portation to the host city. They 
get meals on the days they work, 
some training and uniforms to 
treasure. In Tokyo, they will get 
up to 1,000 yen daily (about $9) to 
get to work on the city’s vast train 
system. Tokyo organizers also 
provide some insurance. Almost 
two-thirds of the applicants for the 
Tokyo Olympics are Japanese, and 
almost two-thirds are women. 

A study done for the IOC on vol¬ 
unteers at the 2000 Sydney Olym¬ 
pics said their value was at least 
$60 million for 40,000 volunteers. 
Now, 20 years later, Tokyo orga¬ 
nizers will use twice that many. 

Separately, the Tokyo city gov¬ 
ernment will field another 30,000 
unpaid volunteers. 

Proponents argue volunteers 
embody the spirit of the games, 
harkening to a time almost 50 
years ago when Olympic athletes 
were unpaid amateurs. The IOC 
champions their use despite some 
complaints on social media in 
Tokyo that volunteers are similar 
to “forced labor.” 

IOC member John Coates, who 
heads the inspection team for 
Tokyo, strongly defended the use 
of unpaid help. 

“They don’t have to apply if 
they don’t want to,” the Austra¬ 
lian said. “The economics of it 
necessitates having to have vol¬ 
unteers. They get trained, they 
get their uniforms. They are part 
of something very exciting. ... I 
don’t think there’s a case for pay¬ 
ing volunteers.” 


Almost everyone else working 
the Olympics gets paid. Many, 
handsomely. 

Tokyo is spending at least $20 
billion to organize the Olympics, 
and organizers have raised $3 bil¬ 
lion in local sponsorships — twice 
as much as any previous Olym¬ 
pics. IOC members like Coates re¬ 
ceive per diems of between $450 
to $900 when they are on Olym¬ 
pic business, and other generous 
perks like flights and top hotels. 

IOC President Thomas Bach 
gets no salary but receives an 
allowance of about $250,000 per 
year as a “volunteer” president. 
The IOC typically operates with 
a $1 billion cash reserve, and had 
total revenue in the 2013-2016 
Olympic cycle of $5.7 billion. It 
says it returns 90 percent of its 
revenue to sports federations and 
national Olympic committees. 

American network NBC is pay¬ 
ing $7.75 billion for the rights to 
six Olympics beginning in 2022, 
an extension on a $4.38 billion 
contract. 

Tracey Dickson, who studies 
volunteerism at Canberra Uni¬ 
versity in Australia, said many 
factors go beyond “the pure eco¬ 


nomics.” She listed social cohe¬ 
sion and volunteer camaraderie, 
which she termed “the fellowship 
of the suffering.” 

“I can understand the eco¬ 
nomic argument,” she said. “But 
if they were being paid it would 
be real job with real expectations 
and there’d be a totally different 
vibe.” 

“If they are just employees 
well, they’re just another employ¬ 
ee. There’s so much value in that 
feel-good factor,” she said. 

The 2016 Rio de Janeiro Olym¬ 
pics had problems finding vol¬ 
unteers. And when the games 
began, organizers said about 30 
percent on any given day failed to 
show up for work, which organiz¬ 
ers said was anticipated. Brazil 
also lacked a volunteer culture, 
and entrenched poverty meant 
that mostly the white and wealthy 
signed up. 

Using volunteers also means 
those with free time are putting it 
toward the Olympics, rather than 
other charitable endeavors. 

Mary Robinson, the former 
president of Ireland who has also 
served as UN High Commission¬ 
er for Human Rights, cautioned 


about using volunteers in mega¬ 
sports events if they undercut the 
market for people who need work. 

Robinson is now serving with 
the Switzerland-based Centre for 
Sports and Human Rights, which 
was launched last year. 

“Volunteers can play a role,” 
Robinson said. “But not if it dis¬ 
places the potential for people 
having jobs where the entities 
can well afford to give people 
the opportunity to have gainful 
employment rather than work as 
volunteers.” 

David Berri, a sports economist 
at Southern Utah University, sug¬ 
gested that organizers and Olym¬ 
pic officials should also work for 
free, or for smaller salaries. 

“If the volunteers were paid, 
there would be less money for 
everyone else,” he said. “The 
Olympics have learned people 
will work for free, so they take 
advantage of this. If they (Olym¬ 
pic officials) really thought this 
was all OK, they should obviously 
volunteer to work for free.” 

London-based AP Sports Writer Rob 
Harris, and Tokyo-based reporter Yuri 
Kageyama contributed to this report. 
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NHL 



Matt Slocum/AP 


Tampa Bay Lightning goalie Louis Domingue, left, blocks a shot as the Flyers’ James van Riemsdyk, 
center, and the Lightning’s Ryan McDonagh look for the rebound during Tuesday’s game in Philadelphia. 

Roundup 


Miller, Lightning extend 
winning streak to seven 


Associated Press 

PHILADELPHIA — J.T. Miller had a goal and 
an assist, and the Tampa Bay Lightning used a fast 
start to win their seventh straight, beating the Phil¬ 
adelphia Flyers 5-2 on Tuesday night. 

Alex Killorn, Mikhail Sergachev and Yanni 
Gourde also scored, and Ryan McDonagh added an 
empty-netter for Tampa Bay (46-11-4, 96 points), 
which entered 15 points ahead of Calgary for the 
most in the league. 

Louis Domingue made 28 saves in place of Andrei 
Vasilevskiy, who rested after making 39 stops in the 
Lightning’s 5-1 win at Columbus on Monday night. 
Domingue improved to 19-4. 

“Any coach will tell you it’s great to have good 
goaltending and it’s great to have depth, and we have 
them both,” Lightning coach Jon Cooper said. 

Oskar Lindblom and Travis Konecny scored for 
Philadelphia, which lost for just the third time in the 
last 15 contests. 

Blues 3, Maple Leafs 2: Ryan O’Reilly scored 
34 seconds into overtime and host St. Louis beat To¬ 
ronto for its franchise-record 11th straight win. 

Jaden Schwartz and Colton Parayko also scored 
and Tyler Bozak had two assists for the Blues. Jor¬ 
dan Binnington made 29 saves to win his ninth 
straight, extending the longest winning streak in 
franchise history for a rookie goaltender. 

Predators 5, Stars 3: Roman Josi scored the go- 
ahead goal with 12:25 to play and added an empty- 
netter to lift visiting Nashville over Dallas. 

Josi skated from behind the net into the slot, and 
his wrist shot hit defenseman Esa Lindell’s skate 
and popped over goalie Anton Khudobin. Nashville 
won for the second time in six games to move within 
a point of Central Division leader Winnipeg. 

Penguins 4, Devils 3: Bryan Rust scored a tie¬ 
breaking goal midway through the second period 
and visiting Pittsburgh continued its playoff push 
and avoided the embarrassment of being swept by 
lowly New Jersey. 


Defenseman Chad Ruhwedel, Nick Bjugstad and 
Zach Aston-Reese also scored for Pittsburgh, which 
has won four of its last five in its bid to make the 
playoffs for the 13th straight year. The streak is the 
longest active playoff run in the NHL. 

Ducks 4, Wild 0: Ryan Miller made 31 saves for 
his 44th career shutout as visiting Anaheim beat 
Minnesota. 

Jakob Silfverberg, Corey Perry, Ryan Kesler and 
Hampus Lindholm scored to help Anaheim get its 
third win in four games. 

Rangers 2, Hurricanes 1: Vladislav Namestikov 
scored the tiebreaking goal early in the third period, 
giving visiting New York a win over Carolina. 

Connor Brickley also scored for the Rangers, who 
earned a split of a four-game road trip and handed 
the Hurricanes just their third loss this month. Hen¬ 
rik Lundqvist stopped 43 shots to get his 17th win of 
the season. 

Canadiens 3, Blue Jackets 2: Tomas Tatar 
scored in the third period to lift host Montreal over 
Columbus. 

The victory was Montreal’s first since Feb. 4 and 
ended a four-game skid. Paul Byron and Max Domi 
also scored, and Carey Price made 31 saves. 

Panthers 4, Sabres 2: Jonathan Huberdeau had 
two goals and an assist to lead host Florida over 
Buffalo. 

Aleksander Barkov had a goal and two assists, 
Jayce Hawryluk also scored and Frank Vatrano had 
two assists for the Panthers. James Reimer made 32 
saves in his third straight start. The Panthers are 
9-4-0 in their past 13 games. 

Coyotes 3, Oilers 2 (SO): Vinnie Hinostroza 
scored in regulation and got the winner in the fourth 
round of the shootout to lift visiting Arizona over 
short-handed Edmonton. 

Josh Archibald also scored for the Coyotes, who 
have won four of their last six. Darcy Kuemper 
stopped 35 shots through overtime and then three of 
the four attempts in the tiebreaker. 


Scoreboard 


Eastern Conference 

Atlantic Division 
GP W L OT Pts GF GA 

Tampa Bay 61 46 11 4 96 242 162 

Boston 60 35 17 8 78 181 155 

Toronto 59 36 19 4 76 208 167 

Montreal 60 32 21 7 71 179 176 

Buffalo 59 28 24 7 63 170 185 

Florida 58 26 24 8 60 181 199 

Detroit 60 23 29 8 54 168 199 

Ottawa 59 22 32 5 49 186 219 

Metropoiitan Division 
N.Y. Islanders 58 35 17 6 76 169 138 

Washington 60 33 20 7 73 202 191 

Pittsburgh 60 32 21 7 71 210 187 

Coiumbus 59 33 23 3 69 188 180 

Caroiina 60 31 23 6 68 174 167 

Phiiadeiphia 60 28 25 7 63 178 201 

N.Y. Rangers 59 26 25 8 60 172 195 

New Jersey 60 23 29 8 54 176 208 

Western Conference 

Centrai Division 
GP W L OT Pts GF GA 

Winnipeg 59 36 19 4 76 202 171 

Nashviiie 62 35 22 5 75 191 163 

St. Louis 59 32 22 5 69 177 164 

Daiias 59 29 25 5 63 148 154 

Minnesota 60 27 27 6 60 164 180 

Coiorado 59 24 24 11 59 189 192 

Chicago 60 25 26 9 59 200 223 

Pacific Division 

Caigary 59 36 16 7 79 217 176 

San Jose 60 35 17 8 78 219 190 

Vegas 61 32 25 4 68 180 172 

Arizona 60 27 28 5 59 157 174 

Vancouver 60 26 27 7 59 170 188 

Anaheim 60 24 27 9 57 137 187 

Edmonton 59 24 29 6 54 165 198 

LosAngeies 59 23 30 6 52 143 182 

Note: Two points for a win, one point 
for overtime ioss. Top three teams in 
each division and two wiid cards per 
conference advance to playoffs. 
Tuesday’s games 
Florida 4, Buffalo 2 
Tampa Bay 5, Philadelphia 2 
Pittsburgh 4, New Jersey 3 
N.Y. Rangers 2, Caroiina 1 
Montreal 3, Columbus 2 
St. Louis 3, Toronto 2, OT 
Anaheim 4, Minnesota 0 
Nashviiie 5, Daiias 3 
Arizona 3, Edmonton 2, SO 
Wednesday’s games 
Chicago at Detroit 
Winnipeg at Colorado 
N.Y. Islanders at Calgary 
Boston at Vegas 

Thursday’s games 
Washington at Toronto 
Ottawa at New Jersey 
Carolina at Fiorida 
San Jose at Pittsburgh 
Minnesota at N.Y. Rangers 
Buffalo at Tampa Bay 
Philadelphia at Montreai 
Los Angeles at Nashville 
St. Louis at Daiias 
N.Y. Isianders at Edmonton 
Arizona at Vancouver 

Friday’s games 
Columbus at Ottawa 
Minnesota at Detroit 
Colorado at Chicago 
Anaheim at Calgary 
Winnipeg at Vegas 

Tuesday 

Blues 3, Maple Leafs 2 (OT) 

Toronto 0 0 2 0—2 

St. Louis 2 0 0 1-3 

First Period—1, St. Louis, Schwartz 6 
(Bozak, Steen), 10:13.2, St. Louis, Parayko 
10 (Schwartz, Bozak), 17:42 (pp). 

Third Period—3, Toronto, Hyman 11, 
6:34. 4, Toronto, Matthews 28 (Kapanen, 
Zaitsev), 7:05. 

Overtime—5, St. Louis, O’Reiily 23, 
0:34. 

Shots on Goai-Toronto 9-16-8-33. St. 
Louis 19-13-8-1-41. 

Power-piay opportunities—Toronto 0 
of 0; St. Louis 1 of 3. 

Goaiies—Toronto, Andersen 27-12-3 
(41 shots-38 saves). St. Louis, Binnington 
13-1-1 (33-31). 

A-18,598 (19,150). T-2:37. 

Ducks 4, Wild 0 

Anaheim 0 1 3—4 

Minnesota 0 0 0-0 

Second Period—1, Anaheim, Siifver- 
berg 16 (Jones, Shore), 4:22 (pp). 

Third Period—2, Anaheim, Perry 2 (Get- 
zlaf), 14:16. 3, Anaheim, Kesier 5,15:59. 4, 
Anaheim, Lindhoim 5 (Henrique), 18:51. 

Shots on Goai—Anaheim 6-11-7—24. 
Minnesota 8-12-11-31. 

Power-piay opportunities—Anaheim 1 
of 3; Minnesota 0 of 3. 

Goaiies—Anaheim, Miller 6-2-1 (31 
shots-31 saves). Minnesota, Dubnyk 21- 
21-5 (23-20). 

A-18,533 (18,064). T-2:31. 

Rangers 2 , Hurricanes 1 

N.Y. Rangers 0 1 1-2 

Caroiina 0 1 0—1 

Second Period—1, Caroiina, Marti- 
nook 13 (Svechnikov, Hamiiton), 9:53. 
2, N.Y. Rangers, Brickiey 1 (DeAngelo, 
Chytii), 10:40. 

Third Period—3, N.Y. Rangers, Namest- 
nikov 7 (Vesey, Buchnevich), 6:10. 

Shots on Goai—N.Y. Rangers 8-8-10— 
26. Carolina 12-14-18-44. 

Power-piay opportunities—N.Y. Rang¬ 
ers 0 of 4; Caroiina 0 of 2. 

Goaiies—N.Y. Rangers, Lundqvist 17- 
15-8 (44 shots-43 saves). Caroiina, McEI- 
hinney 15-7-1 (26-24). 

A-13,343 (18,680). T-2:29. 


Predators 5, Stars 3 

Nashviiie 1 2 2-S 

Daiias 0 3 0-3 

First Period—1, Nashviiie, Boyle 15 
(Josi, Jarnkrok), 10:50. 

Second Period—2, Daiias, Spezza 7 
(Dickinson, Janmark), 3:31. 3, Nashviiie, 
Grimaldi 5 (Eliis, Hartman), 10:57. 4, Dai¬ 
ias, Lindeil 9 (Spezza, Klingberg), 17:29 
(pp). 5, Daiias, Seguin 25 (Lindeil, Hintz), 
17:55. 6, Nashville, Forsberg 21 (Ellis), 
18:16. 

Third Period—7, Nashviiie, Josi 12 

(Eilis, Turris), 7:35. 8, Nashviiie, Josi 13, 

19:29. 

Shots on Goai-Nashviile 15-19-13-47. 
Daiias 13-13-13-39. 

Power-piay opportunities—Nashville 

Oof 2; Dallas 1 of 2. 

Goaiies—Nashville, Rinne 21-15-3 (39 
shots-36 saves). Dallas, Khudobin 10-13- 
3 (46-42). 

A-17,985 (18,532). T-2:39. 

Penguins 4, Devils 3 

Pittsburgh 2 2 0-4 

New Jersey 2 0 1-3 

First Period—1, New Jersey, Bratt 7 
(Johansson, Mueiler), 2:14. 2, Pittsburgh, 
Aston-Reese 7 (Crosby, Dumoulin), 6:49. 
3, New Jersey, Johansson 12 (Bratt, Muel- 
ier), 12:12. 4, Pittsburgh, Bjugstad 7 (Si¬ 
mon, Pettersson), 18:24 (pp). 

Second Period—5, Pittsburgh, Rust 17 
(Guentzel), 10:45. 6, Pittsburgh, Ruhwe¬ 
del 1 (Malkin), 17:29. 

Third Period—7, New Jersey, Wood 7 
(Zajac, Severson), 15:10. 

Shots on Goai—Pittsburgh 11-9-8—28. 
New Jersey 12-8-16-36. 

Power-piay opportunities—Pittsburgh 
1 of 2; New Jersey 0 of 2. 

Goaiies—Pittsburgh, Murray 18-10-1 
(36 shots-33 saves). New Jersey, Kinkaid 
15-18-6 (28-24). 

A-15,824 (16,514). T-2:24. 

Lightning 5, Flyers 2 


4 (Paiat, Stamkos), 2:22. 2, Tampa Bay, 
Kiilorn 13 (Cireili, Erne), 5:13. 3, Tampa 
Bay, Miiler 10, 10:23. 

Third Period—4, Phiiadeiphia, Lindb- 
iom 11 (Couturier, RaffI), 1:03. 5, Tampa 
Bay, Gourde 17 (McDonagh, Miiier), 7:42 
(pp). 6, Phiiadeiphia, Konecny 18 (Coutu¬ 
rier, Sanheim), 10:51. 7, Tampa Bay, Mc¬ 
Donagh 6, 19:23. 

Shots on Goai—Tampa Bay 13-8-12— 
33. Philadelphia 7-14-9-30. 

Power-piay opportunities—Tampa 

Bay 1 of 4; Phiiadeiphia 0 of 3. 

Goaiies—Tampa Bay, Domingue 19-4-0 
(30 shots-28 saves). Phiiadeiphia, Eiliott 


Canadiens 3, Blue Jackets 2 

Coiumbus 0 1 1—2 

Montreai 2 0 1-3 

First Period—1, Montreai, Domi 20 
(Reiliy), 1:21. 2, Montreal, Byron 11 (Kot- 
kaniemi, Weber), 17:12. 

Second Period—3, Columbus, Ander¬ 
son 21 (Jenner), 1:05. 

Third Period—4, Columbus, Foligno 15 
(Jenner, Anderson), 9:07. 5, Montreal, Ta¬ 
tar 19 (Kotkaniemi, Benn), 13:08. 

Shots on Goai-Columbus 9-12-12-33. 
Montreal 12-7-13-32. 

Power-piay opportunities—Columbus 
Oof 2; Montreal Oof 3. 

Goaiies—Columbus, Bobrovsky 24-18- 
1 (32 shots-29 saves). Montreal, Price 24- 
16-5 (33-31). 

A-20,858 (21,288). T-2:26. 

Panthers 4, Sabres 2 

Buffaio 0 1 1-2 

Fiorida 0 0 4-4 

Second Period—1, Buffalo, Eichel 19 
(Skinner, Reinhart), 5:14 (pp). 

Third Period—2, Fiorida, Huberdeau 
14 (Barkov, Vatrano), 3:07. 3, Florida, 
Hawryluk 4 (Trocheck, Dadonov), 3:50. 4, 
Florida, Barkov 23 (Vatrano, Huberdeau), 
5:42. 5, Fiorida, Huberdeau 15 (Barkov), 
16:45. 6, Buffaio, Sobotka 4 (Girgensons, 
Larsson), 19:52. 

Shots on Goai-Buffalo 6-12-16-34. 
Fiorida 12-12-17-41. 

Power-piay opportunities—Buffaio 1 
of 4; Florida Oof 4. 

Goaiies-Buffaio, Uilmark 13-7-4 (41 
shots-37 saves). Florida, Reimer 13-10-5 
(34-32). 

A-10,340 (19,250). T-2:40. 

Coyotes 3, Oilers 2 (SO) 

Arizona 011 0—3 

Edmonton 0 0 2 0—2 

Arizona won shootout 2-1 
Second Period—1, Arizona, Archibald 
8 (Chychrun, Stepan), 7:12. 

Third Period—2, Edmonton, Larsson 3 
(DraisaitI, Kassian), 3:27. 3, Arizona, Hi¬ 
nostroza 10 (Hjaimarsson, Kempe), 10:37. 
4, Edmonton, Nugent-Hopkins 19 (Drai- 
saiti. Nurse), 19:49. 

Shootout—Arizona 2 (Cousins NG, 
Galchenyuk G, Keiier NG, Hinostroza G), 
Edmonton 1 (Gagner NG, Draisaiti G, Nu¬ 
gent-Hopkins NG, Chiasson NG). 

Shots on Goai-Arizona 9-16-8-2-35. 
Edmonton 8-7-15-7—37. 

Power-piay opportunities—Arizona 0 
of 4; Edmonton 0 of 3. 

Goaiies—Arizona, Kuemper 15-14-5 
(37 shots-35 saves). Edmonton, Koskinen 
14-14-3 (35-33). 

A-18,347 (18,641). T-2:39. 
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Measuring up 

Heisman Trophy winner Murray’s 
height big obstacle to NFL career 



WiLFREDO Lee/AP 


Oklahoma quarterback Kyler Murray throws a pass during the second half of the 
Orange Bo^ against Alaltoma on Dro. 29 in Miami Gardens, Fla. After choosing the 
NFL over baseball, Murray’s height, which he says is 5-10, is being questioned. 


By Schuyler Dixon 

Associated Press 

FORT WORTH, Texas 
ow that Kyler Murray has de¬ 
cided to play in the NFL instead 
of reporting to spring training 
as a first-round draft pick by 
baseball’s Oakland Athletics, the questions 
can shift to the Heisman Trophy winner’s 
height. 

The former Oklahoma star says every¬ 
one will get their answer at the NFL com¬ 
bine next week. And that was after Murray 
listed himself at 5 feet 10 before accepting 
the Davey O’Brien Award as the nation’s 
top college quarterback on Monday. 

“Fve been a 5-10 projected in the first 
(round), I mean, that’s crazy to me, the 
fact that I’m already projected that high,” 
Murray said. “I’m not over 6-foot. I haven’t 
seen that since I’ve been alive.” 

The 21-year-old who won three state 
championships and didn’t lose a game as 
a high school quarterback in the Dallas 
area said football became a factor in his 
decision simply because he finally had a 
chance to play again. 

After signing a contract for a $4.66 mil¬ 
lion signing bonus as the ninth overall pick 
in June by Oakland, Murray led Oklahoma 
to the College Football Playoff in his only 
season as the starter while posting the sec¬ 
ond-best passer efficiency rating in Bowl 
Subdivision history. 

Before throwing for 4,361 yards and 42 
touchdowns and running for 1,001 yards 
and 12 scores, Murray’s only extensive 
college experience was a rough freshman 
season at Texas A&M in 2015. After trans¬ 
ferring to Oklahoma, he was the backup to 
2017 Heisman winner Baker Mayfield, the 


top pick in last year’s draft. 

“Obviously my career as far as the early 
stages of my college career, it wasn’t look¬ 
ing too hot,” said Murray, who like May- 
field lost in the CFP semifinals. “And then 
after this past season, it was to go in and 
kind of put myself in the best possible situ¬ 
ation. I think I did pretty well.” 

Murray said he hasn’t decided the spe¬ 
cifics of his participation in the NFL com¬ 
bine, but Oklahoma coach Lincoln Riley 
believes his time in the 40-yard dash could 
be an eye-opener. Murray said it’s been 
“two, three years” since he ran a 40, at 4.3 
seconds. 

Most of the attention will be on his 
height, however. Reminded before the 
O’Brien ceremony that the 1938 Heisman 
winner from TCU was 5-7, Murray said he 
knew that and added, “So me and him have 
got something in common.” 

Given the obvious chance to clarify, he 
still declined to offer anything more spe¬ 
cific than the already-mentioned 5-10. 

“I don’t wake up in the morning and 
measure myself so I don’t know that,” he 
said. “It’s definitely not 5-7.” 

In the same setting a year earlier. May- 
field shot back at a question about whether 
he could go in the top 10 of the draft by 
saying his goal was to be the No. 1 overall 
choice. 

After the Browns made that happen, 
Mayfield won the job early in the season 
and led Cleveland to seven wins in 2018 
after the Browns were coming off a two- 
year record of 1-31. Now Murray will try 
to move up the draft board the same way 
Mayfield did, with a different set of issues 
to address. 

“I’m never the biggest guy on the foot¬ 
ball field,” Murray said. “That’s not the 


way I think, ‘I’m the smallest guy on the 
field, I have to go out there and do this and 
do that.’ I just go out there and play.” 

Murray also thinks the economics prove 
his love for football. The deal with Oakland 


called for him to receive $1.5 million after 
approval last summer by Mqjor League 
Baseball and $3.16 million on March 1. 
Murray must return six-sevenths of the 
money he received, or $1,285,714. 



Change: Griffin having best season of his career 



Michael Dwyer/AP 


A month shy of his 30th birthday, 
Detroit’s Blake Griffin, left, is averaging 
a career-best 26.3 points per game 
and has made a career-high 134 three- 
pointers this season. 


FROM BACK PAGE 

A month shy of his 30th birthday, there 
are fewer above-the-rim highlights but 
Griffin’s first full season with Detroit has 
been one of his best. He’s averaging a ca¬ 
reer-high 26.3 points per game while mak¬ 
ing strides as a perimeter shooter, and he 
earned his first All-Star selection since 
2015. 

Most importantly, he’s been able to stay 
healthy, and although the Pistons still have 
a losing record, they’re in the playoff race, 
largely because of Griffin. 

“As a player, you always believe in your¬ 
self,” Griffin said. “I knew I had another 
level to go to, and being healthy was part 
of that.... But the beginning of the year, my 
goal isn’t to only make the All-Star team. 
It’s much more than that.” 

In July 2017, Griffin agreed to a $171 
million, five-year deal with the Clippers, 
the team that drafted him with the first 
overall pick in 2009. Less than a year later, 
he was abruptly traded — from glitzy Los 
Angeles to a Detroit franchise that hasn’t 
won a playoff game since 2008. It was a 
risky move for the Pistons, given Griffin’s 
high salary and the fact that he has only 
three seasons with more than 67 games 


played. They gave up a first-round draft 
pick in the trade, and when they missed the 
playoffs anyway, that was the end of Stan 
Van Gundy’s tenure as coach and president 
of basketball operations. 

For Griffin, it was an inauspicious start 
to the Detroit portion of his career, and 
there’s been frustration this season, as 
well. The Pistons are 26-30, tied for the 
final postseason spot in the Eastern Con¬ 
ference. Even if they do make the playoffs, 
they don’t look like a team ready to make 
a run. 

But for Griffin individually, the season 
has been a significant step forward. The 
man who once pulled off a two-handed 
dunk while jumping over the front of a 
car is a bit less of an athletic sensation in 
Detroit, but the blue-collar elements of 
his game are still plenty effective. The 6- 
foot-10, 250-pound Griffin can muscle his 
way to the basket and draw fouls, and he 
gives the Pistons another tough rebounder 
alongside Andre Drummond. Griffin is 
also leading the team in assists. 

“I think for me, my job is to make his 
game as easy as possible on the offen¬ 
sive end. When I get him open, he usually 
makes the right plays,” Drummond said. 


“It’s a nightmare for teams. You’ve got to 
really pick your poison, who you really 
want to get going, and it’s scary when we 
both get it going.” 

Griffin has expanded his offensive rep¬ 
ertoire to include the three-point shot in 
recent years. He has already made a ca¬ 
reer-high 134 threes this season, shooting 
a credible 37 percent from long distance. 

“It helps a lot, especially in today’s NBA, 
with everybody spacing the floor a little 
bit more, and playing with a guy like Dre, 
who’s so effective inside,” Griffin said. “To 
be able to give him a little bit more space is 
a good thing. I always see guys working to 
expand their range, and when you do, you 
see them add years to their career.” 

When Griffin joined the Clippers, he 
added some legitimacy and excitement to 
what had been one of the league’s most 
downtrodden franchises. Now the Pistons 
are a team that could use some buzz. The 
results recently have been mixed: Griffin 
has been terrific, but the team as a whole 
has remained mediocre. 

But Detroit won four of five heading into 
the All-Star break, and if the Pistons do 
make the playoffs, they’ll have Griffin to 
thank. 
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MLB/SPORTS BRIEFS 


Manfred on slow market: 'No harm, no foul' 


After reported Machado deal, commissioner confident all top players will sign 


By John Marshall 

Associated Press 

GLENDALE, Ariz. — Baseball Com¬ 
missioner Rob Manfred predicts top free 
agents will all get deals and the second 
slow free-agent market won’t have lasting 
significance. 

“In some ways I feel like it’s a little much 
ado about nothing if in fact those players all 
sign at the end of the day,” he said Tuesday. 
“The season’s going to go on. We’re going to 
have the right players out there playing on 
the field, and it’s kind of no harm, no foul.” 

Manny Machado agreed hours earlier 
to a $300 million, 10-year deal with San 
Diego, a person familiar with the nego¬ 
tiations told The Associated Press. The 
person spoke on condition of anonymity 
because the deal was subject to a success¬ 
ful physical. 

Machado’s deal is a record for a free 
agent and the second-largest in baseball 
history behind Giancarlo Stanton’s $325 
million, 13-year contract. 

Machado can opt out after five years and 
become a free agent again, the person said. 

Without confirming the deal, general 
partner Peter Seidler — a nephew of for¬ 
mer Los Angeles Dodgers owner Peter 
O’Malley — spoke of what his ownership 
group wants to bring to San Diego, where 
the Padres play in a gem of a ballpark just 
off the bay. 

“Ron and I, we love the city of San Diego, 
we love sports in San Diego, but we’re also 
well aware of the history. There’s never 
been a championship from a m^or sports 
franchise in San Diego.... We as an organi¬ 
zation want to completely change that. We 


want our franchise to win year after year 
after year. And we’re going to do whatev¬ 
er we can rationally do to help make that 
happen.” 

Bryce Harper, Dallas Keuchel and Craig 
Kimbrel remain on the market just ahead 
of the start of spring training games this 
week. Throughout the mgjor leagues, play¬ 
ers have criticized teams for not spending 
to land top available stars and started to 
push for significant changes in the collec¬ 
tive bargaining agreement, which runs 
through the 2021 season. 

“I do think are a little overblown right 
now,” Manfred said. “I do think it would be 
helpful if we tried to not sensationalize the 
back and forth on the individual issues. I 
think that the dialogue is best conducted in 
a room between the bargaining parties.” 

Management has proposed on-field 
changes, such as a pitch clock and limits on 
relief pitchers. Union head Tony Clark and 
his members would like the designated hit¬ 
ter to expand to the National League and 
changes to the amateur draft to make re¬ 
building through the draft less attractive. 
They have criticized teams for failing to 
try to win now, and Clark on Monday ques¬ 
tioned whether some teams justify the cost 
of their tickets. 

“I would urge Tony and the players to 
save what they had to say for the bargain¬ 
ing table, where we can hear it directly 
and we can address it and hopefully reach 
a positive solution for the industry,” Man¬ 
fred said. “I don’t think it really helps to 
subject our fans to all this back and forth.” 

Manfred said there had been a split of 
opinion on whether rules changes are need¬ 
ed to counter offense-suffocating defensive 


shifts. 

“I think there is substantial sentiment 
within the game for the idea that elimi¬ 
nating the shifts, or limiting the amount 
of shifting that could be done, might be a 
positive for the game,” he said. “There is 
another group, however, who believes that 
the game will self-adjust in response to 
the shift and that we’re better off leaving 
it alone. We’re in the process of trying to 
get a consensus between ourselves and the 
players’ association as to how to best han¬ 
dle that issue.” 

Management made the unilateral deci¬ 
sion to experiment with pitch clocks during 
spring training and has the right to order 
them for the regular season but prefers to 
reach an agreement with the union. 

Asked what he would like to see in five 
years, Manfred mentioned expansion. 

“I would like baseball to be in the midst 
of exploring whether we could get to 32 
teams either by adding additional teams in 
the United States but also open to the idea 
of Canada, Mexico as possibilities,” he said. 
“I think 32 opens up the opportunity for a 
substantial rethinking of our format and 
postseason format, meaning realignment, 
as well as reconstruction of divisions. 
Maybe even geographical realignment.” 

He said management and the union con¬ 
tinue to discuss how to handle service time 
for young players. There remains a pend¬ 
ing grievance over the Chicago Cubs’ Kris 
Bryant, who was brought up in 2015 on the 
day his free-agent eligibility was pushed 
back from after the 2020 season to after 
2021. There has been speculation Toronto 
will act similarly this year with Vladimir 
Guerrero Jr. 



Billy Hurst/AP 

Manny Machado reportedly agreed to 
a $300 million deal with the Padres 
on Tuesday. MLB commissioner Rob 
Manfred said he believes ali the top free 
agents will soon get deals. 

“Clubs have always — and it should be 
this way — had the right to decide who’s 
going to be on their roster at a particular 
point in time,” Manfred said. “It’s hard 
to figure out a mechanism that you can 
impose on top of that really fundamental 
right that gets you to the result that you 
may want to achieve.” 

He praised the use of relief pitchers as 
openers by Tampa Bay and Oakland last 
year but said lesser prominence for start¬ 
ing pitchers, often used by teams for mar¬ 
keting, is a concern. 

“They’re thinking outside the box, 
they’re innovating and in most businesses, 
innovation is seen as a good thing,” he said. 
“It is an example of smaller-market clubs 
trying to put themselves in a position to be 
as competitive as possible.” 


Briefly 

Former Dodgers great Newcombe dies at 92 



Matty Zimmern/AP 


In this Sept. 2, 1949 file photo, Brooklyn Dodgers catcher Roy 
Campanella, left, congratulates pitcher Don Newcombe after an 8-0 
win against the New York Giants. Newcombe, the hard-throwing 
pitcher who was one of the first black players in the major leagues. 


Associated Press 

LOS ANGELES — Don New¬ 
combe, the hard-throwing Brook¬ 
lyn Dodgers pitcher who was one 
of the first black players in the 
m^or leagues and who went on to 
win the Rookie of the Year, Most 
Valuable Player and Cy Young 
awards, has died. He was 92. 

The team confirmed that New¬ 
combe died Tuesday morning 
after a lengthy illness. 

“Don Newcombe’s presence 
and life established him as a role 
model for Mqjor Leaguers across 
the country,” Dodgers Presi¬ 
dent Stan Kasten said. “He was 
a constant presence at Dodger 
Stadium, and players always 
gravitated to him for his endless 
advice and leadership. The Dodg¬ 
ers meant everything to him, and 
we are all fortunate he was a part 
of our lives.” 

Newcombe, like Dodgers team¬ 
mate Jackie Robinson, was signed 
by Branch Rickey from the Negro 
Leagues and went on to make a 
huge mark in the m^or leagues. 

“Newk” was a fierce presence 
on the mound, a 6-foot-4 and 225- 
pound bear of a man who stared 
down hitters and backed up any¬ 
one foolish enough to crowd the 


died Tuesday. He was 92. 

plate. 

He was a four-time All-Star 
and won 20 games three different 
times. 

“Don Newcombe had a ton of 
talent and he was a great com¬ 
petitor,” former Dodgers man¬ 
ager Tommy Lasorda, who was 


a teammate of Newcombe’s, said 
in a statement. “He was a helluva 
pitcher and he was one of the best 
hitting pitchers I have ever seen.” 

His greatest year was 1956 
when he went 27-7 and won both 
the Cy Young Award, then only 
given to one pitcher for both 


leagues, and the National League 
MVP award. 

Rivera accused of not 
paying child support 

PANAMA CITY — Just weeks 
after becoming baseball’s first 
unanimous Hall of Fame selec¬ 
tion, Mariano Rivera is defending 
himself from accusations in his 
native Panama that he has failed 
to support two children he had 
outside his marriage. 

The former New York Yan¬ 
kees’ closer on Tuesday called 
the demands filed against him 
in the Central American country 
“unfounded.” 

“I have always acted ... as a 
good family father,” the 49-year- 
old told local media. 

Rivera’s comments came as he 
is being asked to appear before 
Panamanian judicial authorities 
to answer accusations that he has 
failed to fulfill his obligations to 
support the boy and girl, ages 11 
and 15. 

“He came to clean up his image 
before the media, instead of noti¬ 
fying authorities and facing the 
process” against him, said Yova- 
ny Wyznick Ortega, a lawyer for 


the children’s mother. 

Speaking to The Associated 
Press, Ortega said the former 
player stopped seeing the chil¬ 
dren and “abandoned” them two 
years ago. 

Strieker named 2020 
US Ryder Cup captain 

Steve Strieker is going to his 
seventh straight Ryder Cup, this 
time in his home state of Wiscon¬ 
sin as the American captain. 

Strieker officially was appoint¬ 
ed Ryder Cup captain Wednesday 
morning in Milwaukee, an hour 
south of where the Americans 
will try to win back the Ryder 
Cup in 2020 at Whistling Straits. 

Europe already has appoint¬ 
ed Padraig Harrington as its 
captain. 

Emotional at all 12 of his PGA 
Tour victories, Strieker fought 
back tears immediately when he 
started speaking. 

“I’m very passionate about this 
competition,” Strieker said. “We 
want to win this more than ever. I 
want to help any way I can.” 

The Americans are coming off 
another Ryder Cup loss to Europe 
last fall in France, and Europe has 
won seven of the last nine times. 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL 


No. 4 Kentucky 
holds of Missouri 



Matthew Putney/AP 


Iowa State guard Nick Weiler-Babb, left, dives to control the ball as Baylor guards Mark Vital, rear, and 
Jared Butler, front, lunge during the second half Tuesday in Ames, Iowa. Baylor won 73-69. 

Top 25 roundup 

Bears upset No. 19 Cyclones 


Associated Press 

AMES, Iowa — Iowa State 
might have blown its shot at the 
Big 12 title because it suddenly 
and somewhat inexplicably can’t 
win in Ames. 

Jared Butler scored 17 points, 
Freddie Gillespie had 14 and Bay¬ 
lor upset No. 19 Iowa State 73-69 
on Tuesday night. 

Makia Mason scored 14 points 
on 18 shots in his return from a 
toe injury for the Bears (17-9, 8-5 
Big 12). They outrebounded Iowa 
State 44-28 and grabbed 18 of¬ 
fensive boards over the smaller 
Cyclones, who’ve dropped back- 
to-back games at Hilton Coli¬ 
seum — dubbed “Hilton Magic” 
because of how well the Cyclones 
typically play there. 

“They came in here and kicked 
our butts,” Iowa State coach Steve 
Prohm said. “We’ve got to find a 
way to be tougher. That’s the bot¬ 
tom line.” 

Iowa State’s 6-3 road record is 
the best in the Big 12. 

But for the third time this sea¬ 
son, the Cyclones lost a home 
game they were favored to win. 

After trailing by 10 points mid¬ 
way through the first half, Iowa 
State went ahead 52-50 on Marial 
Shayok’s three-point play with 
11:45 left. Baylor swapped the lead 
with the Cyclones (19-7,8-5) seven 
times in the next eight minutes, 
but Butler followed a layup with a 
three to put the Bears ahead 69- 
65 with two minutes left. 

“We just made a couple more 
shots down the stretch. I’m just 
really proud of the way our guys 
responded in a tough place to play 
down the stretch,” Baylor coach 
Scott Drew said. 

Iowa State’s Cameron Lard 
then fumbled an entry pass from 
Shayok, and Mason hit two free 
throws to make it 71-65 with 35.3 
seconds to go. 

Shayok had 20 points for Iowa 
State, which went nearly six min¬ 
utes without a field goal down the 
stretch. 


“This is embarrassing,” said 
Iowa State’s Nick Weiler-Babb, 
who had 10 points. “They made a 
run early and we just laid down 
and took it.” 

No. 5 Tennessee 58, Vander¬ 
bilt 46: Grant Williams had 14 
points and 11 rebounds, and the 
host Volunteers beat the Com¬ 
modores in their first game since 
losing the No. 1 ranking. 

Tennessee (24-2, 12-1 South¬ 
eastern Conference) bounced 
back from its first loss since 
Thanksgiving week, an 86-69 
defeat at No. 4 Kentucky on Sat¬ 
urday to snap a school-record 19- 
game winning streak. 

Vanderbilt (9-17, 0-13) dropped 
its 14th straight, matching the 
longest skid in school history. 
Vanderbilt had a 14-game losing 
streak that began in the 1934-35 
season and carried over to the 
next season. 

No. 15 Purdue 48, Indiana 

46: Matt Haarms tipped in a bas¬ 
ket with 3.2 seconds remaining 
to lift the Boilermakers over the 
host Hoosiers. 

Ryan Cline had 11 points, 
and Haarms finished with six 
for Purdue (19-7, 12-3 Big Ten), 
which has won three straight at 
Assembly Hall for the first time 
in school history. 

It didn’t come easily. Indiana’s 
Romeo Langford scored 14 points 
despite not taking a shot in the 
second half, and Juwan Morgan’s 
three-pointer grazed the rim 
at the buzzer. Morgan had nine 
points and 11 rebounds as Indi¬ 
ana (13-13, 4-11) lost its fourth 
straight overall and fifth in a row 
in the series. 

No. 16 Florida State 77, Clem- 

son 64: Mfiondu Kabengele had 
19 points and 11 rebounds, and 
the visiting Seminoles set a pro¬ 
gram record with their eighth 
consecutive Atlantic Coast Con¬ 
ference victory in a win over the 
Tigers. 

Florida State (21-5, 9-4 ACC) 
had not won this many consecu¬ 
tive league games since joining 


the conference before the 1991- 
92 season. The Seminoles won 11 
straight Metro Conference games 
in 1977-78. 

Florida State used its size, 
strength and speed to keep the 
run going, holding on after see¬ 
ing an 18-point edge cut to 59-52 
with eight minutes left. That’s as 
close as Clemson (15-11, 5-8) got 
in dropping its third in a row and 
getting swept by Florida State for 
the second time in three seasons. 

No. 24 Matyland 66, No. 21 
Iowa 65: Bruno Fernando scored 
11 points, including the last two 
on a putback with 7.8 seconds left, 
to lift the Terrapins to a win over 
the host Hawkeyes. 

Maryland (20-7, 11-5 Big Ten) 
gave up an 11-point lead over the 
final four minutes, but held on 
against an Iowa team that had 
won its last two games via buzzer- 
beaters and had two looks at the 
basket in the final seven seconds. 
The Terrapins got 17 points from 
Anthony Cowan, who shot 5-for- 
10 from three-point range and 
had eight rebounds. Eric Ayala 
added 11 points. 

Iowa (20-6, 9-6) saw its four- 
game winning streak end. 

No. 25 Buffalo 114, Ohio 67: 
Jayvon Graves scored a career- 
high 26 points and the Bulls used 
a record-setting shooting perfor¬ 
mance to cruise to a win over the 
Bobcats for their 23rd straight 
home win. 

CJ Massinburg (23 points), 
Jeenathan Williams (13 points, 
eight rebounds) Montell McRae 
(11 points, seven rebounds) and 
Graves led the way for Buffalo, 
which set school records for 
three-pointers made (19) and 
points scored against a Division I 
opponent. 

The Bulls (23-3, 11-2 Mid¬ 
American Conference) have won 
four straight and tied a team re¬ 
cord for regular-season victories 
set last season. Their 23-game 
home winning streak is tied with 
Tennessee for the second-longest 
in the country. 


By Joe Walljasper 

Associated Press 

COLUMBIA, Mo. — Three 
days after knocking off the na¬ 
tion’s top-ranked team, Kentucky 
coach John Calipari just wanted 
to get out of Missouri with a vic¬ 
tory over the struggling Tigers, 
regardless of how it looked. 

The fourth-ranked Wildcats 
accomplished the victory, beating 
the Tigers 66-58, but getting out 
of town proved more difficult. 

Much of Kentucky’s 18-point 
halftime lead evaporated late, but 
that didn’t bother Calipari, who 
told his players during timeouts 
to milk the shot clock and shorten 
the game. 

“These kids aren’t machines. 
They aren’t robots,” Calipari 
said. “We just played Tennessee. 
It was a hyped-up game. To come 
on the road against a team that 
you know plays hard... I knew it 
was going to be a war.” 

Starting forward Reid Travis 
left the game in the second half 
with a sprained right knee 

The Wildcats (22-4,11-2 South¬ 
eastern Conference) had to spend 
the night, though, because a win¬ 
ter storm rolled into Missouri 
during the game. 

“Every time we come here, it’s 
either an ice storm, rain storm 
or snow storm,” Calipari said. “I 
don’t know if we’re right outside 
of Anchorage or where we are.” 

PJ Washington and Tyler Herro 
scored 18 points each, and Ashton 
Hagans added 12 for Kentucky. 
Ronnie Suggs led Missouri (12- 


13, 3-10 SEC) with 13 points, and 
Jordan Geist finished with 11. 

A test of depth: Calipari said 
he wouldn’t know Travis’ sta¬ 
tus until he has an MRI, but he 
sounded prepared to carry on if 
Travis has to miss some games. 
Nick Richards, a 6-foot-ll sopho¬ 
more forward, looked sharp off 
the bench, finishing with seven 
points and four rebounds in 13 
minutes. 

“If anybody has said, ‘You 
should have been playing me 
more,’ well, you’re going to play 
more,” Calipari said. “Have at it. 
Let’s see how you do now.” 

Surging Suggs: Suggs was 
called to Martin’s office two 
weeks ago. He thought his coach 
wanted him to watch film. Martin 
had a different message: He gave 
Suggs a scholarship. Suggs, a ju¬ 
nior guard, had been a walk-on 
since transferring from Bradley 
after the 2016-17 season. 

“I’m forever grateful for that,” 
Suggs said of the scholarship. 
“I’m going to keep putting in the 
work and prove him right for giv¬ 
ing me a scholarship.” 

Suggs made key plays down the 
stretch to help Missouri beat Ar¬ 
kansas at home on Feb. 16 and was 
the team’s most productive offen¬ 
sive player against Kentucky. 

“Ronnie’s issue before was al¬ 
ways Ronnie believing in Ron¬ 
nie,” Martin said. “There wasn’t 
any question whether he could 
play. He showcased that tonight.” 



L.G. Patterson/AP 


Missouri’s Jeremiah Tilmon, right, and Kentucky’s Reid Travis reach 
for a rebound during the first half of Tuesday’s game in Columbia, 
Mo. No. 4 Kentucky won 66-58. 
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Pistons forward 
Blake Griffin 


By Noah Trister ^ 

Associated Press 

DETROIT / 

lake Griffin doesn’t need to jump H 

over any cars to be a hit in the 
Motor City. 

A year after arriving in Detroit 
with his career at a crossroads, a more earthbound 
Griffin is doing all he can to shake the Pistons out of 
their decade-long malaise. ^ 

“He does a little bit of everything for us. Probably one of our better 
pick-and-roll players, passers, scorers, leader by example, just so many 
things,” Detroit coach Dwane Casey said. “His basketball intellect, for 
me, is one that’s been the most impressive of our players. I didn’t know 
that about Blake, because when you think about him, you think about the 
high-flying dunker and the muscular guy in the post, but there’s a lot more 
to that than just his dunking and athleticism.” 

SEE CHANGE ON PAGE 29 
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Pistons center Andre Drummond, right, pours water on forward Blake Griffin following a 
120-103 victory over the New York Knicks on Feb. 8 in Detroit. 
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Lightning stretch winning streak to seven»HHLPai.2s l!il|PJ,i!IJI 



